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atered at the Pest-oflee ot Philadelphia oo coscad-clam matter. 
$2.00 a Yoar. Office 297 South Sixth St. Philadelphia. 
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BRAINS NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 


It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain 
and Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no 
Lessons, and is excusable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. It is a cure 
for Nervousness and Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages. For sale by 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 
THE MECHANIO’S OR SPORTSMAN'S 


POCKET-KNIFE, 


Made of razor steel, fine handle, inlaid name. 
plate. This wonderful Knife is almost as 


useful a8 an entir rpente sh 
and much ander. bs $7 erp shop, 


as screw 
knot-untier, machine for taking stones from 
horses’ feet, rimmer, brad-awl, nut-cracker, 
corkscrew, stout small blede, and a@ large, 
jar wide blade. It is a full-sized Knife. Entire length, 
with blades shut, 4 inches; weight, about 4 ounces. af 
Knife guaranteed exactly as represented or money retw § 
To introduce our Family Paper entitled ** Youth ** into 
pew homes, we wil! send it for the next four months to al! 
who will send us forty-eight cents, and to each person 
we will send, absolutely free, the above Knife as a pre- 
mium. “ YOUTH " is a large, %2-column Ilustrated Lite~ 
rary and Family Paper, filled with Charming Stories, 
Sketches, Poems, Puzzles. Pictures, ete.; in feet, exer 
thing to amuse and instruc. .he whole family circle. Address, 


Youth Publishing Co., 27 Doane St., , Mass. 


STOPPED FA 
De KLINE B GREAT 


Nerve Re RER 
for all Bratx & Nenve Diseases, A sure 
cure for Fits, Mpilepsy and Nerve A ions. 
ANPALLIBLE if taken as directed. No Fits after 
irstday’suse, Treatise and $2 trial bottlefree to 
it patients, they paying expressage, Send name 

KLINE, 931 
druggists. 

























.000 new readers for our paper, 
0,000 to obtain them, and tc intro 
duce it into ever home in the UNION, we are 








offers. We will send the 
best Family Paper published, entitled ** Youth,’ 
for the next three months to all who will vend” us 
30 cents, in one-cent stamps, to help pa 
postage and cost of this advertisement; and to eac 
person we will send the following: Our Combi 
nation Family Needle Package, containing 12 
est English Needles, put up in improved usages 
Each package contains the following: 4 papers, 25 it 
" also, 2 steel bodkins, 3 lo 

2 extra 




































arners, 2 


. new fringed Red 
Napkins, 1 Japanese Handkerchie/, in ¢ Orien- 
i Chair Tidy, 1 @ i Lamp Shode 


imported 
$2-column Illustrated Lite- 
"Paper, “Alied i 
Puzzles, P 

; in fact, ev ing to amuse and instruct 
the whole family circle, from the ages of, 
eight to eighty. Write to-da: 

Youth Publishi 

Doane Sti 


| OURED.—A TRIAL | 

convinces the skeptical. 

SMITH’S ASTHMA OURE 

NEVER Fails. Price $1. 

Samples Free of Druggists, or by mail of Dr. E.G.Ssrn, 
Kentland, Ind. 


BEADE 








ecdles. 




































. O. and express address to Dr. 
2-y. Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. See principal 





| If you love Rare Flowers, choicest = 
R ! only, address ELLIS BROTHERS, Keen, 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ll astonish and please. FREE. { 


ples free. TAYLOR BROS. & C0., Cleveland, 0. 


BAKING POWDERS 


OF 


PROF. HORSFORD 


ade of Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restore 
























are nu ) 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in the process of bolting. 

[he deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 
tissue 






These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of “bis and 
ountries. 







other « 






Baron LresiG, the world renowned German Chemist, said : 
“Tt is certain thet the nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent. by your inven- 






tion.” 


_—_—- 





The late Dr. Samuven Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, said: ? ' 

‘Your preparation, while it makes a light, sweet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosphate o 
lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.” 

The “Horsyorp AumManac AND Cook Book 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, _ 
Providence, R. I. | 








” sent free on application to the manufacturers, the 























ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 


FRONTISPIECE : 
Nature’s School. 
LINGER, O GENTLE TIME! (Illustrated 
Socrat Bees (Illustrated) 
CHARITY . ‘ 
Two PaumM-TREEs (I]lustrated 
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2 HOME MAGAZINE b ADVERTISER. 


1883 ARTHUR’S 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


ANOTHER MOVE FORWARD ! 











1883 | 


HE increasing popularity of the HomME MAGa- 
ZIN} set nits rapkily growing subscription 
list, whi w larger, with a single exception, 
than th y other literary monthly magazine 
in Phil " 

Except vy attractiveas have been the numbers 
for 1882, we s make the issues for the coming year 
still more s 

Identified th the people in all their home in- |} 
terests social relations, the HOME MAGAZINE 
has been, i willecontinue to be, just whatits name 
implies. It has always oc complied a field e spe cially 
its own, and meets a want which no other pe rioaical 
supplic Its pages are always keptfree from every- | 
thing that can deprave the taste or lower the moral | 
sentime! 

How we editor and publishers have succeeded | 
in their effort togivea Magazine of the highest moral 
tone, yet replete with interest for nearly all classes 
of readers, the general voice of the press and the 
warm wi s of satisfaction and approval that come 
to us fro scribers all over the land bear ample 
witness 

We could! pages with extracts from letters and 
notices, un make room for only a few. 

WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY: 

“The day on which the HoME MAGAZINE comes is 
hailed « month with joy, not only by myself, 
but the efamily. Itis like seeing the face of an 
old frie 

“It is 1 e and ennobling, always appealing to 
our better elves, and lifting us to higher and better 
things. 

“Tt cert y stands in the front rank in regard to 

urity of t and high aim in advancing the true 
happines f yme life. 

“Ha ken it for five years, and feel like saying 
*God ~ ’ for one book that we can feel safe in 
recom! g to every one.”’ 

HAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

“Ttis the best periodicals in existence, and 
well w } lace at every fireside.’’—Star, Bald 
win, M 

“Its liter is of such a soul-refining tendency 
that no fa wr be without its influence. 
Vidette, Augusta, ‘ 

“Eacl imber of this excellent magazine grows 
better i tter. It makes a steady improvement 
year | ! Times, Parkersburg, Pennsylvania. | 

“Itis pre-eminently a ‘Home Magazine,’ and is 
cdalculated to greatly benefit every home into which 
it comes ige, Strathroy, Ont., Canada, 

“AR r’Ss HoME MAGAZINE is one of our most 
valued ynthlies. It is always received with de- 
light i rsanctum and home.”’— Tribune, Selins 
grove, Pennsylvania. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1883. | 
l copy, e year, $2.00 | 4 copies, one year, $6.00 
2 copies “ 3.501} 8 “ as and 
8 ‘ as 5.00 | one to club-getter, 12.00 
kS~ Ne subscribers for 1883 will receive free the 
November and December numbers of this year. 
Specimen 1 nbers, 10 cents. 

Bp I ur to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrat s, with prices of patterns, are given in 
evel 1 iber. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARNES , 
Patent Foot and Steam Power Ma- 
chinery. Complete outfits for Actual 
Work-shop Business. Lathes for Wood 


Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., etc. 
Machines on trial if desired. De- 
scriptive Catalogue and Price List 
Free. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ill, 
No. 200” “ain Street. 9-4, 





or Metal. Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, | 


DRY GOODS 
Shopping = Maik 


«Jordan, Marsh 


Offer for the Spring and Summer trade a stock of de- 
sirable fabrics gathered from every principal market 
in the world, consisting of Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, 
Biack Silks, Colored Silks, Gatins and Velvets, Black 
Goods, Drees Goods, Woollers, Uvudeswear, Small 
Wares, Hosiery, Gloves, Gentlemon’s Furnishing 
Goods, Buttons, Umbrellas P; arasols and Worstea 
Goods, White Goods, Hamburgs, Fringes and Dress 
Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, Lace Goods, Collars, 
Cuffs, Ribbons, Ladies’ Ties, Cottons, Linens, Flan- 
pels, Biankets and Quilts, Pr'nts, Linings, Millinery, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ We Corsets, Carpets, 
Upholstery, Boys’ Clothing, Misses’ Clothing, Booka 
Fancy Goods, Bags, Toilet Articles, Wrappers, Jew 
eiry, Stationery, Shoes 

In point of excellence and low prices our goods are 
unsurpassed 

No matter in what ;art of the country you may 
live, you can buy advantageously at our store, appear 
in the very latest style,and in many instances save 
money. 


OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue 


FOR 


1883 


will be ready for distribution about March 1, and 
will be sent postpaid to all who send their address. 
You should send now and have your name placed 
upon our Kst. 
Samples promptly forwarded Orders executed 
with the most scrupulous care aud despatch. 


_ fordan, Marsh 


c& ‘Co. 


Washington and Avon Sts., 
BOSTON, MASS., 


U.S. A. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1883: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited]. 


Fieure No. 1.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
and gracefully curved. The basque arches high over 


Figure No. 1.—The material chosen for this 
the hips and falls im a full, deep skirt at the back. 


stylish costume is fine cloth of a dark green tint, 


and the finish 
includes buttons 
and braid, the 
latter being 
black and the 
former agreeing 
in hue with the 
costume, 

The round 
skirt is trimmed 
about. the foot 
with two little 
kn if e-plaitings 
of the material, 
and upon the 


Extra widths, 
left at the ter- 
minations of the 
center and side- 
back seams and 
arranged in box- 
plaits under- 
neath, impart a 
pretty ample- 
ness to the skirt, 
which is shirred 
up closely at 
the center. The 
shirring is stay- 
ed to a short 








" || center of its strip placed un- 
A front-gore is a derneath, and 
s, || plaited fan that a bouffant and 
k | extends to the very novel ef- 
m | top of the upper fect is attained. 
B || plaiting. Slight- Three straps of 
wa ly overlapping braid cross the 
‘8 s . 
s, the sides of the front at each 
~ fan are straight side of the up- 
y panels, which per closing, un- 
8. l|extend to the der which their 
% || side-back seams front ends are 
4 and are smooth- fastened, while 
- ly fitted over the their back ends 
hips by darts. are looped under 
y7 Down the front buttons a few 
ar of the panels inches back of 
> are crass-straps the closing. A 
of braid, looped military collar, 
under buttons at overlaid with a 
their back ends row of braid, en- 
and neatly fast- circles the neck; 
ened at their and two rows of | 
front ends under braid, passing | 
the front edges from the inside 
of the panels. seam about the 
The back-drap- under side of 
ery is made the wrist and | 
bouffant by a terminating on | 
short gathering the upper side | 
4 at the center in loops under | 
and deep, single buttons a little 
od loopings at the in front of the 
sides, the gath- outside seam, 
od trim the coat 


ering being 
caught to the 
breadth to per- 
manently secure 
its graceful ef- 
fect. The pat- 
tern to the skirt 
is No, 8456, and 
is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 to 





sleeves in har- 
mony with the 
entire costume, 
linen cuffs ex- 
tending slightly 
beyond the wrist 
edges complet- 
ing the toilette. 
The pattern to 








. . the basque is 
Figure No. 1.—Lapres’ TOrmetre. No. 8457. and 
costs 30 cents. 
It is very stylish in appearance, and is in 13 
measure, 


36 inches, waist 
measure, and 
costs 35 cents. 

The adjustment of the basque is close and smooth 
|| and its fitting seams and darts are all accurately . sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 


| 
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LADIES’ 
WALKING 

SKIRT. 
No. 8473.— 
$473 Camel’s- hair 
is selected 
for the pres- 
ent construc- 
tion of this skirt, and a box-plaiting of the material, 
headed by a full ruche, affords the stylish garni- 
ture. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, will require 9} 
yards of material 22 inchea wide, or 4$ yards of 
| goods 48 inches wide. Price of patteru, 35 cents. 


Right Side-Front View. 





th yh? WM Us Wh Way 


"ely 


8451 


Front View. 


Uf pelt 


of age. 


wide. 


LADIES’ COAT. 

No. 8471.—The pattern to this handsome coat 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make the coat for a lady of medium 
size, will require 4} yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, or 14 yard 
ad inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents 
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LADIES’ 
BASQUE. 
No. 8465.— 
This basque 
is closely and 
smoothly fit- 
ted by well 
curved darts 
and seams, and is in uniform depth all around. | 
The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 [| 
inches, bust measure, and is suitable for all varieties || 
of dress goods in vogue. To make the basque | 
for a lady of medium size, will require 3§ yards || 
of material 22 inches wide, or 14 yard of goods 
48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. || 


Left Side- Back View. 


8451 
Back View. 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 
No. 8451.—This pretty pattern is in 
6 sizes for children from 3 to 8 years 
For a child of. 6 years, it 
will require 2} yards of one mate- 
rial and } yard of another 22 inches 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ HOUSE JACKET. 

No. 8462.—The pattern to this jaunty house- || 
jacket is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To make the garment for a lady of 
medium size, will require 4 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 24 yards 36 inches wide, or 14 
yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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| BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. . [Limived]. LONDON AND NEW YORK. 








8447 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 8447.—This pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. To make 
the basque for a lady of medium 
size, will require 34 yards of 
plain goods and 1} yard of 





8470 figured material, each 22 inches 

f wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 8470 
yund. Front View, : Back View. 
to 46 | LADIES’ WRAP. 
ieties | No. 8470.—A stylish mode for the development of wrap textures of all kinds is here portrayed. | 
aque | ||'The material here used is satin brocade, trimmed with fluffy chenille fringe and the frog ornaments used 
yards |! in closing. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
foods | | || dium size, it _ 4% vards of goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. | 
ents. ; 


GIRLS’ 
SHOULDER 
CAPE 
No. 8475.— 
This pretty ac- 
8475 cessory wo a 8475 


Front View. bi P= Back View 
preferred material and decorated to suit the fancy. 
The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years 
of age. To make the cape for a girl of 8 years, 
requires # yard of material 22 inches wide, or 4 yard 
of goods 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
Front View. 
MISSES’ WAIST, WITH YOKE AND BELT. 
No. 8450.—The pattern to the pretty little waist 
here pictured is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age, and may be developed in any dress 
goods at present in vogue. To make the garment 
for a miss of 12 years, will require 24 yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 36 inches wide, 
or 1g yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 





MISSES’ BASQUE 
No. 8461.—This pattern may be employed for any 
variety of stylish dress goods, with any pretty deco- 
ouse- || ration. It is pictured in the present instance us 


dies made of fine suiting of a gray color and trimmed with 
dy of | black soutache in a scroll design. To make the 
al 22)| garment for a miss of 12 years, will require 2} yards 
1 of material 22 inches wide, or 1} yard of goods 48 — 
sents inches wide. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 





from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 2% cents. Back View. 




















penne eey rarer 





8452 1 8452 
Side-Front View, wt VT ee ae Side- Back View. 
MISSES’ WALK- [eee ies ——— =86ING SKIRT. 
| No. 8452.—This pattern is in — = | ee .  §8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
| years of age. Without the — ee ee me trimming, but with a lower 
| front-drapery of contrasting S he’ ee a goods, it will require, for 
a mi f 12 years, 4$ yards == ; = of one material and 1 yard 
|of another 22 inches wide, = or 2} yards of one and } yard 
of another 48 inches wide. = Price of pattern, 30 cents 





FigvrE No. 2.—CHILD'S COS- 
TUME. 

Figure No. 2.—This consists of 
Child’s costume No. 8451, which 
is in 6 sizes for children from 3 to 
8 years of age. For a child of 6 
years, it needs 27 yards of one mate- 
rial and { yard of another 22 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Side-Front View. 
S Back View. 

LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT 8453 MISSES’ JACKET, 
8466.—This pattern is in 9 sizes No. 8453.—This pattern is in 8 sizes || 
from 20 to 86 inches, waist measnre. To for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make th 
ver-skirt for a lady of medium size, re- jacket for a miss of 12 years, requires 34 yards of 
urds of material 22 inches wide, or 2} goods 22 inches wide, or 3 yards 27 inches wide, or 
ig inches. wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 1 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





CP" NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E,. BUTTERICK & CO.2S PATTERNS, 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 


and order, %. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INGER, 0 gentle Time! 
Linger, O radiant grace of bright to-day! 
Let not the hours’ chime 
Call thee away, 


But linger near me still with fond delay. 


Linger, for thou art mine! 
What dearer treasures can the Future hold? 
What sweeter flowers than thine 
Can she unfold? 
What secret tell my heart thou hast not told? 


Oh! linger in thy flight! 


For shadows gather reund, and should we part, 
A dreary, starless night 
May fill my heart. 
Then pause and linger yet ere thou depart. 
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fall naturallw int 


y, the humble bees 


of which latter insect 
more n is generally imagined. 


In a ese 


their economy. 


insects we find a new element 
The solitary bees 
the ¢ 


find three 


introdu 


consist and females, as is ase with 


most 1 but in the social bees we 


HUMBLE BEES AND CELLS. 


distinct 
the males, which we. popularly call drones, the 


nks, if we may use the word. 


which we term queens, and the undevel- 
the 


females 


oped males, which we know by name 
work« 
and fi 
being flicers. 
Mal | 


tant e life, bees, like ants, being essentially a 


nation 


wever, are comparatively unimpor- 
Ban by 
f Amazons, and the interest cf the com- 
mun ering in the workers, imperfect though 
they 

to 


com- 


e males on one side, we have now 
part of the structure which is 
the queen and the workers, 
la very beautiful apparatus it is. 
s the abdomen of a bee or wasp, so as 


sting to protrude, we should naturally 


HOME 


There are | 


of | 
the last-mentioned insects being the rank | 


the bee army, the males and females | 
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arrow poison. 
the 


sometimes called 


No poi 


terrible W , OF 


is yet been made 


not even curare, as it i 
trength after long 
exposure to air on of Borneo, for 
example, loses it » or three hours. 
But the venom of 
airatall. It 


like glands, not near 


s never exposed to 


the two long, thread- 


as a human hair, 


and is then received tle bag at the base 


When t 
|} contracts the abdomen, ther 
' 


of the sting. ises its weapon, it 


by foreing the sting 
By the force 


ives the sting into the foe 


out and compressing the venom-bag. 
of the stroke which 

its base is pressed against the venom-bag, and 
small amount of the poison driven into the wound 
| As arule, if the bee or wasp be allowed to remain 
quiet, it will withdraw sting, but as the pain 


generally causes a sudadel je rk, the barbed weapon 


cannot be withdrawn, and the whole apparatus of 


| sting, poison-bag, and glands is torn out of the 


| insect, thereby causing its death. 
Three distinct groups of humBle bee exist in 
this (Englan 


bees, which mhke their 


country namely, the meadow 
nests underground ; the 
the surface of the 
their 
rocks, stone heaps, and 


carder bees, which build on 


}earth, and the stone bees, which choose 
habitations in the clefts of 
similar situations. 

The two former of these 


with perfect safety, as the, 


bees may be watched 
seldom use theirstings 
But it will 
The hornet 


ian the stone bee. This 


leven when their hom invaded, 


be as well to let the st ee alone. 
itself is not more savage tl 
| insect will dash at who ventures near its 


one 
stronghold, and if runs away will chase him 
for a considerable Its sting is thought 
Never hav 


ing been stung by a hornet, I cannot speak from 


to be as severe as that of the hornet 


| experience, but I have been stung by a stone bee, 


can state that the anguish is much 


greater than that inflicted by the sting of the wasp 


and very 


This is} 


he sharp, dark-colored instrument was | 


sf 
itsell, 


This, however, is not the case. 


| sting is a verv slender instrument, 
unsparent, keenly pointed, and armed on 
with a row of barbs. So exactly does the 


} 
ie 


sting the many-barbed arrow of certain 
sava ribes, that if the savages had possessed 
pes we should certainly have thought 

orrowed the idea of the barb from the 


W hat we see with the unaided eye is sim- 


micr 
tha 
insé 
ply 

M 
and | 


heath of the sting. 
savages poison their spears and arrows, 
ilso they have been anticipated by the 


insect. But the sting is infinitely superior to the 


CARDER BEES AT WORK, 


or hive bee, the d heavy, throbbing pain seem- 
ing to reach the bone 
ees all set about housekeep- 
‘ 


These wild so 


ing in much the same way. A female or “queen 
| In; ) 


has been hidden rhout the winter in some 


sheltered spot, and the warm spring days 


come, she emerg« concealment and flies 


about in search « 


The wood humb bee almost invariably 


»w of a mouse, enlarges 


xtremity of it, and then begins 


and smoothes the e 


por yoe the deserted burt 
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her nest. She provides a store of food, deposits | sistence, flavor, and scent, and whether the insect 
her eggs, makes some rude cells, and feeds the | be a wild or domestic bee the change is identical 
young until they are ready to change into pupe.| throughout. At the end of autumn the males 
Each larva then spins for itself an oval cocoon, |! and workers all die, and only one or two of the 
from which it is relieved at the proper time by | females appear to survive the winter. 

the parent, who bites a circular piece from one For its nest the carder bee is content with a 
end, as if it were a previously made lid slight hollow on the surface of the ground, cover- 
At first, only worker bees are developed, the | ing it with a low dome of moss, grass, or similar 
males and females appearing later in the year.| materials. The bee is very careful that all the 
The workers come to the assistance of the queen, | fibres should be separated so that they may be 
who has thenceforth little to do but deposit eggs. | properly laid, and subjects them to a kind of 
They watch over the young larve, feed them, fetch | combing or “carding” process, drawing them 
honey, and store it in the vacant cells, and, in fact, | under her body and passing them through the 
| three pairs of legs. Sometimes several bees will 
unite in the labor, standing in a row and passing 

| the moss or grass from one to the other. 
The dome is rendered waterproof by an inner 
coating of dark, coarse wax, and in most cases it 
|is made with such care that it looks just Ake a 
ltuft of ordinary moss upon the ground. More 


than once the bees have been known to carry off 


a quantity of horsehair and to weave it into thei 


| nests.— Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. 


CARDER BEES. INTERIOR OF NEST. 
OVERCOMING PREJUDICE.—M. Parmentier, in 


do all the work of the community. The honey | .. ; : : : 
j 1783, introduced potatoes into France in a novel 


cells are not placed together, as is the case with : . 
manner. Having planted a considerable breadth 


of them at Montreuil, near Paris, he gained an 
audience of the unfortunate Louis XVI, in the 


the hive bee, but are mixed with the breeding 
cells and heaped together without the least at- 


tempt at regularity. ; hepste ; : Hae 
; course of which he inspired his Majesty with ideas 


of the value of the potato. “ But how are we 
to make people eat what they are prejudiced 
against?” inquired the King. “Sire, if your 
| Majesty will graciously afford me a little aid, that 
| prejudice shall be removed,” replied Parmentier. 
“To overcome prejudice is difficult; but how can 
I aid you, M. Parmentier?’ “If your Majesty 
| will graciously order that a soldier shall mount 
guard in my potato-field at Montreuil, potatoes 
shall be all the fashion in less than six months.” 
‘The King langhed, and granted Parmentier’s re- 
quest. Thenceforward a military guard might be 


The honey is, as a rule, very sweet and fra- 
grant, but it is sometimes injurious to human 
beings. 

Here 1 may mention that no bee can suck 


seen promenading with measured step the natu- 
ralist’s potato-field. “How precious must that 
blue-flowered plant be!” thought the lookers on. 
| No more fear of leprosy—no more dread of poi- 
4 : isoning. The highest people in France were proud 
CARDER BEES. OUTSIDE OF NEST 

to eat potawes. 
honey out of flowers, as is popularly supposed. | 
She licks it out with her tongue, the end of| Wer may not always be able to see how our 
which is covered with hairs, so as to convert it into | work or our actions are to endure, but, if they 
a brush, scrapes it between the jaws, and so passes | are of high and noble quality, they will never 
it into the crop, where it is changed into honey. die. Some of the best things that men of genius 
What property there may be in the crop which | or of character accomplish are never traced 
converts flower-juice into honey we do not at|home to them. A suggestion is made, an idea 
present know. To all appearance the crop is | is implanted, a generous impulse is awakened, 
nothing but a bag of exceedingly fine membrane, | and the effects may continue to reproduce them- 


and yet, after remaining for a little time if the|selves long after their originator has been for- 


crop, the flower-inice undergoes a change in con- | gotten. 
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CHARITY. 


the jail gates close behind her witl 


HI 


not of relief, but of strange terror 
S free! The world lay before her! 
Ah! the rub! The world lay before 
he: had the world to give her now 
Wh the world say to her now The 
wo! e been kind and bright. Would it 
be She had ceased to h« pe for that, and 
it w he had no hope that her freedom 
wi lo her. They h id been merciful to 
he on this, the day of her release. 
She wed to shelter within the walls till 
the ime—the friendly darkness, through 
wl ht steal unnoticed into her new 
lift 
S lf dazed at the corner of the street, 
lox ldly and doubtfully in various d 
ti policeman questioned her, 5! ‘ 
an swer and passed on There was 
not for her to do now but to pass 
w! knew not. Her home her old ¥ 
lage is far away. She could not, she 
dare there. Her home—the la the 
rece where a few months of it | 
ga ckless happiness had ended her 
dis it of that? That, too, was close: 
he where, anywhere, rather than t e! 
H e vo there and meet lI I ] 
tor miserable past? The were vivid 
en in the dark street, but there t 
wi her, 
again stood wavering, not knowing 
wh Again a policeman spoke to her. 
H friendly, and she asked | to 
di 1 quiet place f ra night 
he said. “ Why, have: rot 
at 
y.”’ she answered, in a low voice 
H ood her, 
\\ Just out then ?” 
and her tears almost came, for hi 
vo pite of his abruptness, was kind. He 
yg iddress, and she left him hastily 
| ging was poor, ilmost squalid but it 
g irl’s means, and it was qui No 
que ere asked, and wretched as she was, 
s| indly, To-morrow, she told herself, 
to y she must begin her new life T 
nis yuld sleep as sweetly as she might 
orrow came. But it only brought 
‘ tment. She fancied that she would 
‘ tain employment of some sort Before 
s} er village-home she had some skill with 
ne scissors. Surely, in the great city, in 
ol big shops, there would be room for her. 


_ 


shop where she applied they dismissed 


irily, with a supercilious stare at her | 


ress, and at another they asked her for | 
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And what reference had she? Only 


a reference. 


the chaplain and the matron at Millbank. Not 
the sort of per I t wl the proprietors 
any establishment kely to refer for work 


people. 
One shop after another she tried, passing dow: 


the scale of grandeur pes that perhaps 
might find employ 


Wha 


reference she ha 


the meanest and 
But the re . the s 
aie \ 


ment ime in all, 


reference had 


was worse than 1 


Night came ones e, and the pittance grant: 
her on her release | ink. And to-morré 
came, and many But no work. | 
despair, for her 1 now all gone, she 
asked her surly landlac keep her for a fey 


days, and let he: ome menial service 


which to her seemed s 


the miserable little 

great. But the wor had no need of her 
There were plen as she. She was not 
wanted. And where ibor might have beer 
of use, there a character also was required, 


At last, even the house door was closed 


wainst her, and shi nce more in the street 
one in the m 

Begging n was left her B 
she was ashame: ilmost hardened 
she was, som pride of her young 
independent d left her; and the 


words froze ot en some one kinde 
than the majo sers turned to lox 
it her as she vacantly across 
street. 

Che night clos Ss had eaten nothing 
Half dead witl hunger, for the snow 


{ 


been fallin shrank into a corner 


had 


and crouched 


ned ¢ 


\ gentleman, stop 


ying to light hi her and put sixpenc 
] 


into her hand, §8 ly thanked him. Sh 
just realized tl t he price of a morsel of 
food and a nig! ng, and she struggled 


away, knowing it was one escape from death 


But the next day came, and it was but a repeti 


tion of the same There was work in the 
mighty city for t . as There were lor d 
and shelter for th nds. But there was 
neither food n " her. And the only 


hway that 


shelter was that ur 
the light of the 
Where was t! 
about? What w é 
Wher 


' Lo. i 
wort re 


escaped 
iantern. 
chaplain had told he: 
he had 
honest livelihood and 
had told her 
Had she not sought for 
r He let her 
willing to work. Ther 
no work for her, Sh« 
The world 


heaven of which 
spoken ? 
the 
would be ré 
it? There 


starve when she v 


new matron 
ady for | 
was no GW would not 
was no heaven was 
could not be an hone man again. 
would not let her 


That is how sh <ed with herself, her mind 
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CHAI 


growing dull and slow to think, from the weari 
ness of her body ; and her heart growing hard and | 
cold, as her last hopes vanished, 

She leaned over the parapet of the bridge and 
watched the river below. It was dark, and cold, 
and racing wildly; but it would end all her misery. 


No one was near her. She dropped her shawl 
hastily. She set her foot upon the ledge, and rais 
ing herself stood swaying on the verge. If she 
will do it now, she must do it quickly. 

Suddenly through the arch beneath her shot a 
boat, containing two men anda boy. It was but 
for an instant she \saw them; but the sight 
brought back to her her home by the sea, her 
father, her uncle and brother, and the days they 
used to go fishing together. Were they yet alive ? 
Would they, could they, hold out their arms to 
her, if she crept back to them even now? And 
as she stopped to think she got down from the 
parapet. God had pitied her. A second time 
she was saved from death 

Once more she moved on through the crowd, 
seeking she hardly knew what, hopelessly, list 
lessly. She reached a great « hurch. Even in the 
din of the streets she could hear the organ within 
She went inside The choir had ceased, and the 
only softly plaving. One voice 
thrilled the place as she stole in and stood behind 
What did they mean, those words the 


organ now Wis 


a pillar. 
1 


boy was singing “Come unto me, all ye that 


labor and are heavy laden, and [will give you rest.” 

The music thrilled her, but the words did not 
move her. They meant nothing to her. She had 
labored, she was he ivy laden, but she h id found 
no rest, 


The words were a mockery, she thought. 


Presently the preacher began, but his sern 
was not on a subject or in a strain to give her any 
better hope, for it was about the condemnation 
and doom of the lost. 

And she who stood behind the pillar listening, 
turned away. The world had nothing but misery 
for her, and the world beyond was to be misery too. 

Why should she fight against her destir 
Why strive to live a new life? Why struggle 
back into the ways of honesty and purity again ? 
She was condemned, and one fate alone awaited 
her. And so this woman who had been before a 
hopeless, prayerless wanderer, went out of the 
church a reckless fatelist 

Late that night as she stood in the glare of a 
gin-palace, wondering wistfully what the magi 
draughts within could befor which these hundreds 
came crowding, a poor woman passed her, turned, | 
and looked at her; then, with an instinctive know} 
edge of the girl’s temptation, said: 

“Come away, come away, my girl.” 

It seemed so strange that any one, even the poor- | 
est, should notice her, that she followed mechan- | 


| 


ically. 





SITY. 


“What's your trouble?” the woman asked. 

And the girl told her. 

“Come home with me,’ she said. 

There is no need to speculate why one poor 
woman, herself in want, should stop and reseuc 
another from want and temptation. God be 
thanked, there are thousands such! She took he: 
home, She asked no curious questions She 
listened as the girl told all the story of her strug- 


gles She shared her scanty meal with her; and 


then when the wanderer turned to go—though 
whither she knew not—a hand was put into hers 
and il voice said 

No, my dear, you shall stay with me as long 
as I’ve a bit to eat and a bed to sleep on 

The girl’s arms were thrown round the woman’s 
neck, and she wept as she had not wept since th 
night she turned her back upon her home. Then 
her tears had fallen through fear of the new life 
she was plunging into. 

Phe n, had she listened to the voice that made 
her tears flow, she might have been saved from all 
the mise ry ol the time that followed. 

But now, her tears flowed in repentance, as they 
had not flowed before—repentance that was drawn 
from her, not by the coldness of a pharisaic world, 
not by the terrors of priestly anathemas, but by 


ristlike love and pity of another suflering 


Fintan Love.—There is not on earth a mor 
lovely sight than the unwearied care and atten- 
Where filial 


love is found in the heart we will answer for all 


tion of children to their parents. 


e other virtues. No young man or woman will 
turn out basely, we sincer ly believe, who 

has parents respected and beloved A child af- 
fectionate and dutiful will never bring the gray 
hairs of his parents to the grave. It is seldom 
the case that a dutiful son is found in the ranks of 
vice, among the wretched and degraded. Filial 
ve will keep men from sin and crime.* There 
ver will come a time, while their parents live, 
when their children will not be under obligations 


The older thev grow, the more need 


to them 
ere be for assiduous care and attention to 


} 1 
t} 


» venerable brow and frosty hair 





their wants 
speak loudly to the love and compassion of the 
child. If sickness and infirmity make them at 
times fretful, the vounger folk should bear with 
them patiently, not forgetting that time ere long 
may bring them to need the same care and atten- 


tion. Filial love will never go unrewarded 


WHEN weare studying and pursuing excellence, 
we are insuring durability; and the more thor- 
oughly the idea of durability enters into our 
work and guides our lives, the more valuable will 
be the one and the nobler and happier will be 


the other. 
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TWO PALM-TREES. 


tions represent two beautiful 
which are considered among tl 
whole family 


Areca, Fig. No. 2, of 


it of the palm 
Fig. N 
Caryot 

Th of 
lofty s 


into a « 


species of 


Areca are characterized by a 


ted leaves, with stalk rolled 1p 
lou 


hl. epathe 


their base, and a « 


or she ng the flowers. The fruit is a 


drupe nut covered with a pulp, as the 


peach 


th 
\ 
SPN Wizz 
a 


ARECA, 


mest species of Areca is A, cate hu, | 


nsively in Southern Asia for it 

These about 
a thick, fibrous rind, within whicl 
uusly called the betel-1 


are the size of 


ut, per 

rhis seed is as large as at 

ne. Betel-nuts are cut int 

ch are rolled up with 1 little lime 
what is known as betel-pepper 
of areca-prod ic ing reé ions hew 


The 


id acrid, but is considered to Possess 


these latitudes do tobacco. 


ities. It tinges the saliva red, stains 


sometimes produces intoxication : 


‘used in 


| localities 


eaten as ¢ 


but so addicted ‘ar tI » chew it to its use 


clothing 


- 


that they would do witl food and 
quantities of areca 


Ma 


Some of the drug 


rather than give it up I 


nuts are annually ex] from Sumatra, 


lacea, Siam, and Cox 


called catechu is p the seeds of this 


tree, but the great Ss taken trom quit 
i different pl int 

The 
They are employed 
of the ilies, where 
considered ¢ ilue in the 
other species of 


flowers of very fragrant 
occasions in some 
islands of they 
ure charms 


healing 


the 
relative. 
a substit e betel-nut to 


same 
This 


the 


Areca, wild in 
furnishes 
poorer classes. 

1 are found nearer 
West 


It grows abund- 


Several 
The cabbage ! f the 


botanically know1 


Spec i 
home, Indies is 
It derives its 
tall 


number of 


antly, but is want ved. 


name from the ul te iting its stem 


This 


leaves closely pack« 


ns | mmense 


bud « 
the inner ones are 
is sacrificed for 


white and delicate tree 


the sake of this ’ which is boiled and 


he tree, the growth of 
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SONNETS TO 


vears, dies, after it has afforded material for on 


day’s meal! In the cavity formed by the removal | 


of the bud, a beetle deposits its eggs, from which | 


ES, 

maggots are produced, which, wonderful to relate! 

are esteemed as a luxury by the negroes of 
Guiana, 

The different species of Caryota are character- 
ized by graceful, twice-pinnate leaves, the leaflets 
of which difler very much from those of other 
palm-trees, Usually the leaflets of pinnate-leaved 
(or feather-leaved) palms are long, narrow, and 
tapering upward toa point; but those of the Car- 
yola are rather short, tapering to the base, and 
very broad at their top end, where they are ragged, 
is though gnawed by animals. Nine species of 
this genus are described, all of them natives of 
India and the adjacent islands. They produce a 
round, fleshy fruit of a purplish color, and con- 
taining one or two seeds. 

One of the most beautiful of this family is Cary- 
ota urens, with a slender trunk rising to the height 
of fifty or sixty feet, surmounted by an elegant 
crown of gracefully curved leaves. These leaves 
ire very large, sometimes twenty feet in length 
and ten or twelve in breadth, with a very stout 
stalk which leaves a scar upon the trunk when it 
falls away. The leaflets are almost triangular in 
shape. The flower-spikes are ten or twelve feet 
long, and hang from the trunk at the base of the 
leaves like a horse’s tail. 

The flowers do not appear until the tree has 
ittained maturity ; the order in which the spikes 
succeed each other is quite curious. The first 
spike starts from the top of the tree; after it has 
done blooming, another issues from beneath it, 
ind so on, a flower-stalk being produced from the 
hase of each leaf-stalk, and then from the circular 
scar left by the fallen leaves, until the process of 
hlooming reaches the ground, when the exhausted 
tree dies. The fruit is a reddish berry about the 
size of a nutmeg, having a thin, yellow, acrid 
rind, 

From the flower-spikes great quantities of juice 
called toddy, or palm-wine, is obtained ; this, when 
boiled, yields what is called jaggery, or palm- 
sugar, from which is made an excellent candy. 
particular caste of natives in Ceylon are called 
aggeraros on account of their being solely em 
ployed in the preparation of this article. Fron 
the pith is produced a valuable substance, sag 
considered quite as good us the ordinary sago 
commerce. From this sago is made a large p 
portion of all the bread eaten by the peopl 
these warm countries in which the Caryota is foun 
From the fibres is prepared a sort of twine or 
thread called kittul, or kitool, and from this are 
manufactured ropes, brooms, baskets, mats, and 
the like. The outside of the trunk furnishes a 


smal} quantity of hard wood used in building 


huts, 


THE SEASONS. 


SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 


No. i. 
rO CHLORIS (SPRING 


O oft hast thou been sung, O maid divine! 
I scarce dare offer you this gift of mine 
A few fresh flowers, culled by a quiet stream, 
Brought here to decorate a well-known theme. 
First for the garland, will | bring as ’t grew, 
\ woodland violet all wet with dew, 
Whiose saintly eye, too pure for such mad bliss, 


iH is not vet closed ‘neath rude A pollo’s kiss. 


No. 8 
THE VIOLET. 
SYWEET, tender nymph, and brightest in the 
h throng 
That grace the em’rald meadows, and along 
The brooklet’s reedy bank dance to the song 
Of oriole and robin and the rest, 
As each loud tunes it from above his nest. 
Retiring nymph, as gentle and as shy 
E’en as was young Narcissus, when his eye 
Caught the reflection whereunto his love, 
In humble mind, all deep deceit above, 
Sought its confession. 
Fit art thon to frame 
Young \ phrodite’s bed, save that to shame 
Thou bringest her sweet eyes, and render tame, 
With richer col’ring, all the veins that trace 
Their finest network on her snowy face. 
GRACE ADELE PIERC} 


ANOTHER ILLusion Disstpatrep.—The Vaties 
of Death in the Island of Java, where “the 
deadly Upas tree” exerted its baneful influence 
over all forms of life, turns ont to be a huge 
imposture. The scientifie curiosity of Dr. Ott 
Kuntze, the celebrated German explorer, im 
pelled him to visit Pakamaran for himself and 
to investigate its potent death-sleeping effects 
His guides and servants would not countenance 
such temerity, and one of them tried to hold him 


back from certain death by sheer force. But h 


pushed on and found, instead of myriad skeletons 


serpents, and birds, that such a thing 
i deul fly was not to be discovered after 
d careful search, and that the valley 
quite as healthy as any other part of the 
und. Ignorance and superstition had created 


ul myth, which has now gone the way 

r haunted region and many anoth 
In all undrained tropical regions 

yisonous exhalations are common enough; but 
the birds are as safe from their effects in flying 
Upas tree as over the 
cultivated land m the 


over the y illey 
most tay red spo 


j earth. 
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MORNING. The door of my heart, which, bolved 
And barred had been so long, 


Ever since over its threshold 


My beautiful hope had gone. 


I 


HE purple morning gilds the Eastern skies, 
And what the night had hidden from our eyes 
Nowstands revealed to the admiring gaze ; 
Mountai | valley, wood and fruitful plain, 
Whicl their misty bed asleep had lain, 
and glitter in the sun’s bright ravs 


Into the sunshine once more, 
Into its warmth again, 

Shine The glad sun shining outside ; 
If I had but known it then. 


Then, while I shivering sat 


he sunshine again, 
of my grief and pride, 


In the gloom 
If only my heart had known, 


And opened its windows wide. 


ts light once more! 
d but known it was beaming 


t outside of my door! 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND MARY 
STUART. 


F the events which preceded the actual sign 

ing of the death-warrant of Mary Stuart, the 
/” fair, unfortunate Queen of Scotland, by her 
cousin and sister-Queen, Elizabeth Tudor of Eng- 
land, abler pens than mine have written ; suffice it 
to say that many and varied were the reasons for 
the animosity, almost amounting to hatred, toware 
her with which the bosom of Elizabeth was filled 
antagonistic to the 


the 


A strong political party 
Scottish Queen, inchyding 
most powerful members of Elizabeth’s Ministry, 


and some of 
continually brought to bear upon the Queen their 
combined efforts to force her, even against her own 
sense of right, to sign the document which would 
remove from their path the hated obstacle to the 
fulfillment of their plans. 

Lord Burleigh, her Premier, and Sir 
easurer, with falcon eyes had 


Thomas 
Walsingham, her T 
noted every weak spot in the nature of their tal 
ented, but vain and capricious mistress, and played 
their game with consummate tact. 

This powerful opposition arose partly from a 
belief that Mary’s death would put an end to the 
plots against Elizabeth’s life, and partly to forward 
the interests of the Church party. 

The Earl of Leicester, perhaps the only man for 
whom Elizabeth had entertained real 


fee ling of sentiment, was recalled from Holland, 


then any 


and, still smarting under the scornful rejection of 


his suit for the hand of Mary, was requested t 


the astute and subtle 


This suit of 


lend his influence to aid 
arguments of his official superiors. 
Leicester's had been promoted and fi 
Elizabeth 


weak 


rwarded 


with characteristic inconsistency by 


herself, and~ its failure, combined with his 


disposition, made him a ready tool in the hands of 


the Councilors. Yet we cannot wholly lay th« 


blame on those by whom Elizabeth was surrounded 
“ sufficient unto 
the 


for she was a woman strong and 
herself.” That loath to 
scaffold her sister-Queen we may concede, 

the proud sovereign for her life, 
when the plot of Sir Thomas Babington which 


she was send to 


but she 


feared ind 


threatened it was discovered through the untiring 
vigilance of Walsingham it brought matters to a 
climax, and she then resolved to quiet her 


During this time 


ples and sign the fatal warrant. 


sat much by herself, and was heard to ex 


laim “Aut fer, aut feri.”’ 
ind “Neferiare, feri,” 


She desired the Queen’s 


she 
“ Either bear with 


' Strike. 


that is 
her, or smite her "tes 
est thou be stricken.” 

death, yet did not wish to stand forth before the 
world as her executioner 

the Ist 

the rain fell with dull and sul 
sodden ground, and the wind 


the 


The morning of of February, 1587, rose 


dark and stormy 
en splash on the 
bare 


sighing drearily through 


brane he s ol | 


the trees, caused them to tap-lap-tap on the stained 
glass of the palace windows as though they were 
skeleton fingers. 

Elizabeth, pale and bearing on her countenance 
the traces of an unquiet night, sat in a chair, her 
the 


her right, in which 


left hand resting on death-warrant, which 


laid on a table near her: the 
pen was held, hung listlessly at her side, as thoug! 
indecision and 


Her head 


ol her 


she were weary ol the strife of 
doubt through which she was passing. 
was bent, her fixed in vacancy ; 


ey CS 
thoughts we can but surmise. 

Did the ghostly memories of her solitary maiden 
life, crowded with fears and anxieties, even bitter 
wants, and passed principally in the dread impris- 
fatal Tower, and the less awful, but 
W oodstock rise before 


ind 


onment of the 


no leas strict, seclusion of 


her, and plead with eloquence for the sick 
forlorn sister-Queen, whose life she now weighed 


in the balances 


Alas! Mary was beautiful, fascinating, and be- 


loved—three qualities which, to the vain and 


jealous sovereign, were unpardonable crimes. On 


to 


the other hand, she seemed hear the shout of 
execration with which the consummation of 
dread traged y would be greeted, and the worc 


!”’ rang through he 


this 


! murderess brain 
Yet 
made, and the specious words of her Councilor 


backed 


ame to 


‘ murderess 


in awful tones there must be a decision 


with craftily chosen texts of Scripture, 
the 


herself that retreat 


her mind, as well as remembr sce 


that she had so far committed 
was well-nigh impossible. 
Mr. Secretary Davison, on whom devolved. the 
painful duty of placing before the Queen the war- 
rant for her signature, stood by the table intently 
" 


18 


watching his roval mistress and hoping in 
heart that her woman’s nature might assert itself 
in an act of justice and mercy. But he reckone 
not on that other and darker side of the woma: 


Half-concealed behind 


the tapestry-curtains stood Leicester and Sir Rob 


jealousy, hatred, and fear. 


ert Beale, who afterward conveyed to the Scotti 
Queen the fatal intelligence that her death was t 
take place on the 8th of February, 1587 

So the Queen mused, until to those around | 


the moments seemed changed to an eternity, when 


at last she raised her head and her eves fell upon 
, 


For an instant she gaze« 


look 


the form ol Leicester. 
fixedly upon him, and then, with a decided 
ind hand the fateful 
“Elizabeth.” A sigh of what appeared 
Mr 
isked him, “was he not heartily 
und then proce eded to dispate h other 


unfaltering wrote name 


relief passed her lips, and, turning to 
son, she 
see It dom 


warrants and instructions which he presented to 


her 
Now that had 


her courage failed, and, dreading the 


she irrevocably committed her 


put 


of an execution in the usual form, she 
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allowe« indying shame, Secretary W MIRROR LAKE, YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
singha) to the custodians of Mary, Sir . 
Amias | d Sir Drue Drury, the infamou NE of the beautiful features of Yosemite Val 
letter, « that they had shown “a lack ley is Mirror Lak: harming picture of 
of that eal for her service that she (the which we pre ed by mountains, 
Queen for at your hands, in that you | its surface is smooth and uffled asa mirro: 
have mn this time (of yourselves, without | Hence its name. | the orning or evening 
other | n) found out some way of shorten- | when the slanting 1 e rising or setting sun 
ing the Scot’s Queen, considering the great | fall upon the surrou peaks without pen 
peril she (Queen Elizabeth) is hourly subject to so | trating into the va the reflection upon 
long 1 Queen shall live.” glassy surface is marvelously perfect. The searpx 
To tl minable epistle did these two Eng- | walls of rock are re pro ‘ with a startling vi 
lish gentler all honor to their brave and |idness. Looking dow ' the clear depths, w: 
noble he s!—reply, “ My goods and my life are | can see every blotch of lichen, every weather-stain 
at her Majesty’s disposal, and I am ready to lose | every fracture of the surfa with even greater 
them the xt morrow if it shall please her, | distinctness than in th lity. Sometimes a 
acknow | g that I do hold them of her mere | slight breeze comes up valley, and the lovely 
and mot racious fayor, and do not desire to! vision fades away for a moment, only to reappea: 
enjoy the t with her Highness’s good liking. | with fresh beauty 
But Gor id I should make so foul a shipwreck To the mind of every itor to the Yosemite 
of my ence or leave so great a blot on my | Valley comes the question “How was this 
poor p ity as to shed blood without law or| extraordinary rift in the mountins produced ?” 
warrant ry we not imagine that Elizabeth, | Having examined and dismissed the various the: 
mighty queen though she was, blushed with shame | ries which explain the formation of other valleys 
under t false color on her cheeks and the brill- | and shown that it cannot be a valley of fissure or 
iant jew her crown at this fearless and digni- | of erosion or of glacial action, the American Geo- 
tied ré logical Survey adopts the hypothesis that it must 
So means had failed her, and during the | have been caused by subsidence. They say, “ W: 
week | ing and before the warrant was read | are led irresistibly to the adoption of a theory ol 
to the rtunate Mary she alternated between | the origin of the Yosemite in a way which has 
hardly yet been recognized as one of those in 


jests torms, commands and countermands 


poor! valed satisfaction and vain regrets;| which valleys may be formed, probably for th 
earryil t the part she had chosen to play so | reason that there are s vy cases in which sucl 
far as t pretend ignorance of Mary’s death after | an event can be abs« y proved to have o 
it had ta place, storming and even swearing at| curred. We conceive that, during the process of 
what ermed “undue haste,” when she could | upheaval of the Sierra, or possibly, at some time 
not | that her orders had been executed after that had taken p » there was at the 

Tl cience doth make cowards of us all,” | Yosemite a subsidence of a limited area, marked 


! 


and zabeth of England, vain and capri-| by nearly parallel lines of ‘ fault,’ or fissures cross 


cious while reat and powerful, combining the | ing each other at rig! ngles. In other and 
smallest most malignant passions with brill- | more simple language, the bottom of the valley 
iant mmanding talents, paid to the full the | sank down to an known depth, owing to its 
pen her execrable treatment of her some- | support being withdrawn { underneath, during 
time d beautiful kinswoman, Mary of | some of those convulsiy vements which must 
s H. S. ATWATER. have attended th heavy f so extensive and 

elevated a chain, no matt ow slow we may im 


A VERSE. agine the pre ne n Subsidence over 


extensive areas of f the earth’s crust is 


= [E summer’s lovely rose not at all a mn de n geology, and there 
M 


ich beauty brings, and ye nothing in this pe pplication of it whicl 
ng wakes a tender thoug need excite surprise he great amount 
pring’s dead violet vertical displacement for the small area imp! 
uy a happy song cated which makes t peculiar case; but 
weetest music set would not be ea vive any good reason wh 
whene’er we hear it si such an exceptiona t iould not be broug!] 
we would fain forget about amid the com ted play of forces whicl 
ghtest smiles oft shin the elevation of a g ntain chain must set 
igh eyes with tears still wet in motion, 
re is scarce a joy in lif cs By the adoption f the subsidence theory for 


ingled with regret. the formation of the emite, we are able to get 
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ver one difficulty which appears insurmountable | ably not a winter elapses that some great mass of 
with any other. This is the very small amount of | detritus does not come thundering 


débrie at the base of the cliffs, and even at a few | above, adding, as it is easy to see from actual ip- 


down from 


Lains, 
irror 
ning 
ry sun 
pene- 
nh its 


irped 


stain 


Sar ‘i it, 


eater 


iS -Aerae 


ies A 


B ahi 


»vely 


ypear 


mite 
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theo 
lleys, 


Geo- 
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the 


S Ote 
as of 
time 
the 
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points its entire absence, as previously noticed in 
ir description of the valley. We see that frag 


ments of rock are loosened by rain, frost, gravity, 


| Spection ot those slides whieh have occurred 


within the past few years, no inconsiderable 
amount to the talus. 


id other natural causes ‘along the walls, and prob “Several of these great rock avalanches have 
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tak« e the valley was inhabited. On¢ 
whicl Cathedral Rock is said to have 
shak« ey like an earthquak« This abra- 
sion s of the valley has unquestionably 
beer luring a vast period of time. What 
has | the detrital material? Some masses 
of g i lying in the valley—one, in par 
ticula é e base of the Yosemite Fall—ar« 
as | ises. Such masses as these could 
neve een removed from the valley by 
curre! water: in fact, there is no evidence of 
any le amount of aqueous erosion, for 
the « of the Merced below the Yosemite is 
near e from detritus all the way down to th 
plair l falling masses have not been carried 
out r, for there are below the valley no 
rem the moraines which such an operation 
could x to have formed. 

‘Tt ears to us that there is no way of dis- 
posi vast mass of detritus which must 
hay en from the walls of the Yosemite since 
the of the valley except by assuming 
that us gone down to fill the abyss which was 
ope the subsidence which our theory sup- 
po ive taken place. What the depth of the 
ch have been we have no data for com- 
pu that it must have been very great is 
pro the fact that it has been able to receive 
the tions of so long a period of time. 
The ty was undoubtedly occupied by water, | 
fort ke of unsurpassed beauty and gran- | 
ke lite a recent epoch. The gradual 
des the whole country, the disappear- 

laciers, and the filling up of the 

rly a level with the present outlet, 

whe illey passes into a cafion of the usual 

for mverted the lake into a valley with 

dering through it. The process of 

fi till continues, and the talus will accu 

n eptibly fast, although along time must 

‘ fore the general appearance of the valley 

W ch altered by this cause, so stupendous 

il height of its walls, and so slow 

the ing away, at least us compared with 
duration of time 

I is explanation has generally been re- 
jects udequate. But the fact that the most 
en geologists and physicists in America are 
di lopt it for want of a better alternative 
n rve to show how absolutely unique are the 
pl na which here perplex the philosopher 

ute the traveler. 

\ f praise are almost as necessary to warm 

a genial life as aats of kindness and 
ff Judicious praise is to children what the 
wers. 
od which is really good, a man must 
love of good, and not with a view to 
ev or hereafter. 
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THE MOONLIGHT SONATA. 


a small hous« 


)EETHOVEN \ by 


ome one play ny 


one evening 

his Symplhc I the piano. He 
stopped to listen, a volce say: 

“What would I not give to hear that piec 


played by some one | do it justice !” 


The great compos pened the door and en 
tered. 

“ Pardon. me,” said Bee en, somewhat en 
barrassed ; “but I he and was tempted 
to enter. I am a musi 

The girl before hin ished, and the young 


man who was with h« imed a grave, almost 
severe manner, 
“T heard also some of your words,” continued 


“You wish to hear—that is 


ld you like me to pla 


Beethoven. , Yo 
like 
to you ?” 
“Thank you,” said the ) 
and, besides, we Rave no music 


“ How, then, 


stopped and colored, for 


would in short 


ung shoemaker; “ but 


our piano is bac 
* No music?” 


did mademoisel| 


repeated Beethoven. 
He 
the young girl ha rned toward him, and 
saw that she was blind 


he 


by her sad, veiled « 


“T entreat you to | ) me,” stammered 


“but I did not remark first. You play, then, 
from memory ?” 
“ Entirely.” 
“ And where have heard this music before? 
“ Never, excepting the music in the streets.” 
She seemed frightened, so Beethoven did not add 
another word, but seated himself at the instru 


ment and began to play. Never did he play as 


on this day for the young blind girl and he: 
brother on that old pidated piang, At last 


the shoemaker rose, approached him, and said in 


a low voice, “ Wonderful man, who are you?” 
Beethoven raised his head, as if he had not 
comprehended, The ing man repeated the 


The com} smiled as only he could 


question, 


smile. “ Listen,” said he; and he played the first 
movement in the Symphony. A ery of joy 
escaped from the lips of the brother and sister 
They recognized the player and cried, “ You are 


Beethoven ! 


He rose to gv “ Play 


He 


ey detained him. 


} 


to us once more ce more,” they said. 


allowed himself to be led back to the instrument 
The brilliant rays of the moon entered the curtain 
less windows and ted up his broad, expressive 
forehead. ‘I to improvise a sonata t 
the moonlight i playfully. He contem 
plated for some ! ts the sky; then his finger: 
rested on the pia he began to play in a low 
sad. but wondrously sweet strain. The harmon 
issued from the sweet and even as the 
ravs of the moon re er the shadows on th 


} ground, 
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SONGS OF THE BELLS. 


vw 


bi Ne Fa EMR tp 
— | SONGS OF THE 


BELLS. 








WEDDING BELLS. 
Merry, merry through the dells, 
Comes the sound of wedding bells; 

“ Mirth and pleasure, 

Heaven's blessing ; 
Every treasure 
Worth possessing,” 
Ts the gladsome song they re singing ; 
“* Ever gladness, 
Never sadness," 
Seems the burden of their rnging— 
Seems the burden of their ringing 


Ring on, bells, and lef your song 
Float the busy air along : 
“What though sorrow 
‘Never dieth, 
Till to-morrow 
Far he flyeth ; 
And to-day all hearts are singing ; 
“ Mirth and gladness, 
Never sadness; 
Is the burden of our ringing— 
Is the burden of our ringing.” 











CHRISTMAS BELLS. oe 1 


Curistmas Day? and the joy-bells ring 
With a merry, merry swing, 
Telling of the Saviour born 
On the first glad Christmas morn— 
Whisp’ring, “ Sing as now sing we; 
Raise your voices gleefully ! 

Sing! sing! 

While we ring, 
Raise your voices gleefully ! 
Noél | Noé)! peal the bells : 
Echo, too, the glad truth tells 
Clashing’ back from every hill 
* Peace on earth, to mer good-will] 
Whisp'ring, “‘ Come with mirth and glee ! 
Raise your voices merrily } 

Sing ! sing | 

While we ring 
Raise your voiees merrily !” 


” 








THE CURFEW. 
Lonu tangled skeins of mingled gold and 
grey: 

Bright fleecy clouds of sunlight all aglow 
With crrmson glory of the passing day, 
That hotly blushes as she wends her way 

The hills below: 


~ // Dim misty shades that haunt the fading 


light: 
Huge spectral shapes that stalk o'er hill 
and dell 
The silver moon that peeps forth pure and 
white : 
Then loudly peals the herald of the night. 
The curfew bell. 
And this its song: “‘O weary world of men, 
The worn Earth sleeps, soft-cradled on 
Night's breast : 





Lay by your toil, and care, and strife; and 
then 
Let sweetest slumber hide all from your 
ken— 
Lie down and rest {” 





ttt (| 
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VENICE. her mysterious essenc e Unique brooks io 
~ com parisons, 

HE Piazza di San Marco is closed in on all four As in the olden tims ven 80 to-day, the centr 

side and although the Piazzetta adjoins it! of life and movement e Piazza of St. Mark’ 

on the rtheast, the unity of the picture is| although it offers but shadow of the lif 
not destroyed by it. On he right and left stretch! former days. Here, on sunny mornings, all th 
out the huge rows of buildings called the Procura- | foreigners assemble; here lounge the ciceroni, and 
tie. The lower stories consist of open arcades|on the neighboring izzetta the gondolier 
under which the crowd throngs; the upper have) Itinerant vendors of all kinds push their way 
rows of columns whose structure combines grace | among the chairs that are set out in front of the 
and vigor. The Procuratie are joined by a cross | cafés under the open arcade. But the most brill- 
wing (the edifice called the Ala Nuova), which | iant spectacle is at night, when hundreds of gas 
terminates the Piazza on the west. At the oppo-| jets are alight in the huge bronze candelabra 
site end there lies before us St. Mark’s Church | when the gold sparkles in the jeweler’s windows 





PIAZZA OF ST. MARK, WITH THE PIAZZETTA, VENICE 


with its great cupolas and porches, its marble and the sound of gay music is borne across th« 
minarets and mythic figures—the wonder of Ven-| Piazza, 
ice! Immediately in front of it stands the colos Then the crowd gathers from all sides. Her 
sal mast, or flag-staff, from which once floated the |\come the nodili with their wives. The gon 
banners of conquered kingdoms; and the Cam dolas throng too the Piazzetta, and the Merceria 
panile, where the bells of St. Mark’s sound. seems far too narrow for the press of people. But 
Here for the first time we realize the wide-| the Piazza di San Marco seems almost to grow and 
spread power of Venice: that fairy city which | widen in the blue moonlight that peeps down into 
sprung not from the earth, but the sea; still | the dazzle of gas, and then hides coyly behind the 
touched with the glamor of the East, and yet mis-| pillars of the Procuratie. It seems as if its rays 
tress of all Western culture—so rich in arts and | had touched the faces of the fair women, whos 
arms, in loves and hatreds! Venice-is a sphinx | delicate pallor is ren ywwned. They trail thei: 
whose enigma we never wholly penetrate. In} rustling garments over the marble pavement, lean- 


vain we strive to find an image that shall express! ing carelessly on their husbands’ arms, whilst 
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VENICE. 


their glowing glances stray far and wide above the | under the protecting wing of St. Mark. On look- 


rim of the biack fan they carry. ing toward the main fagade we are overpowered 

The noise and the passion which run through | by the mass which has been piled up by the 
the publicity of Italian life continue deep into the | wealth of the city and the fertility of her creative 
night; then last hasty words are spoken, yet one| power. Five mighty arches, supported on noble 
more stolen glance is shot from beautiful eyes, and | columns, form the entrance to the outer vestibule, 
the happy individual for whom it is intended un and the bronze doors leading into the interior, the 
Around the steps of the | mosaics upon a background of gold—the many- 


derstands the farewell. 
all these make so profound an 


Piazzetta—all of white marble, so that you cannot | colored marbles 
the gondolas gather} impression on us that we stand still and gaz 


miss them even at night 
Each by itself is a 


again, and then separate on their different ways | upward in bewilderment. 
through the dark and dead-silent canals, On the | wonder! 

great Piazza the lights are extinguished in the It is known that the famous group of four 
candelabra, the music ceases, and stray boatmen | horses, which stands above the main _ portal, 
stretch themselves to sleep on the bases of the | is of the antique Roman period and was for a 
long time in Byzantium, the capital of the Empire 


columns, Further and further the moonlight 
The Doge Dandolo, at the age ol 


advances into the centre of the Piazza, the echo of | of the West. 
the last footstep dies away in San Moisé, and then | ninety-five, led on the Venetians to the storming 
all is silent throughout the vast space. of Constantinople (1203). He was nearly blind, 
And now we hear again the murmur of the sea | but a fiery life still glowed in his veins; his name 
upon the Lido yonder. Venice, Queen of the Seas, | indicates the apex of the Venetian military power; 
is alone in her forsaken beauty; all her children | his monument consists of the noblest architectural 
are sleeping, weary of noisy revelry and trivial | treasures of the city. 
mirth, but she sits like a musing widow, looking| The church of St. Mark contains trophies from 
away beyond the cradle that she rocks. What is | ull parts of the world; every stone has a history. 
this present generation? These, the youngest of | Those two great pillars at the entrance to the 
her sons, preserve no memory of the former glories | Baptistery were part of the booty of Acre. The 
of the beauty of their mother, of | bronze folding-doors were once in .the church of 


of their race 
The marble columns, 


the passions that thrilled through her when the | St. Sophia at Stamboul. 
great ones of the earth were vying with each other | which stand right and left of the main portal, are 
They are like children who sport | said to have been taken from the Temple in Jeru- 


for her favor. 
The broad flag-stones on which we stand 


artlessly amid the ruined splendors of their ances- | salem. 
tral home. three squares of red marble—still narrate to us 
But morning succeeds to night. 


hour next day, when everything was full of life| Pope Alexander: 


At an early | how Barbarossa once prostrated himself befor: 
“ Non tibi, sed Petro.” “ Et 
and sunshine, we stepped beneath the portal of | Petro et mihi /” 

the church of St. Mark, which stands alone amidst In examining the mosaics which fill the vaulted 
all the temples of the world, Although age and | roof, we find ourselves in the midst of the Old 
the moist sea air have spread their veil over! Testament history; 
these walls, yet the brilliant coloring and the} their hardness, are yet not devoid of fervent ex 


among forms which, with all 


mighty outlines shine through all the gray dim-| pression, and, with all their Byzantine stiffness, 
ness of the past. The bronze horses above the great | have still much earnest dignity; Paradise, the 
door are rearing; the cupolas and arches stretch | First Blessings, and the First Sorrows of Man are 


their great curves in intensity of power; each | the subjects of them. But let us pass beyond this 


portion of the huge building seems alive and ani-! outer vestibule into the interior of the church, in 
mated; yet in the whole reigns the profound and | whose half-twilight a richer depth of color glows. 
noble peace proper to the house of God. All is covered with a mass of mosaics and sombre 
It is difficult to shake off the grand impression | marbles. 

of this whole sufficiently to examine the rich On the parapet which divides the choir 
abundance of details which are displayed before | from the nave stands figures of the Apostles in 
us—almost every one of deep historical interest, | blackened bronze, and above the high altar, where 
almost every one of perfect beauty. It is now} the bones of St. Mark repose, rises a baldaquin 
exactly eight hundred years ago since the build-| upon twisted columns. How wondrous is the 
ing ef St. Mark’s was completed ; its ecclesiastical | effect of the whole when the sunshine streams 
sanctity is bestowed on it by the relics of the great | through the windows; when the organ fills every 
Evangelist ; its historical sanctity’consists in its | corner of the church with its invisible flood ; when 
intimate connection with the fortunes of the city | we seem to realize the fervor of all the past gener- 
and of her rulers. It was the theatre of their| ations who have knelt here in prayer and praise 
triumphs and the refuge for their cares; a that offering them un with different minds from ours 
she has achieved and suffered, Venice has done | of to-day, but with hearts so like to our hearts! 
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ARTHUR'S 


STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


OHN, the old house opposite is taken at 


et 
LAK 


>? 


Is it?” was John’s indifferent response, 


p his hat and walked into the dining- 


oy 
the tea ready ?’ 


ais he hung 
room, “I 


HOME 


| tion 


MAGAZINE. 


| wealth,’ for it was rather shabby looking furni 


| ture,” 


John’s face darkened ; he had a decided objec 
ip,” 


ind 


to what he termed “ gos 
the 


so | discreetly 


retired behind tea-tray sketched the 


purely domestic events of his four days’ absence 
instead, 
In the next morni appeared another 


advertisement in 


conne 


with the house op 





\\\| 


“ 


et 


“IT IS VERY KIND OF YOU TO Comr so soon” n 


re udy. 


must feel about it; that comes of advertising ; 


must have been done as a forlorn hope.’ 
Who is the tenant?” 
know his name ; 


“ Couldn't say. 
| don’t 


kind of n 


a tall, thin, bustling | 


up in 
them 
The fi 


went 


' 
iwls, but she has a lovely face. I saw 


rniture came three days ago, just after you 


Lway 


How astonished the landlord | tific aspect. 
it}a big desk, 
i the 


n, and his wife is an invalid, wrapped | seen you go down tli eet 


we are that the old hous« 
I fancy they are not ‘rolling in| Mr. Keith success.’ 


to the eflectthat “ Mr 
rew Ke ith, F. R. 8. 8 


, was prepared to give le 


“vy yi Le 

; /iy An 
| \ 
| 
; 


either in class or 


pri 
it the above addres 


, 


vuages, living or dead 
Mathematics, Algebra and 
Terms 


Shorthand. on ap 


plication.” 
1 walked to the window 


paper in hand, There Wits 
i shining brass plate on th: 
: : * . . . 
l ready, setting forth 

Andrew Keith’s qualiti- 
ation 


letter 


the long array of 


after his name gave 
the 


There was a 


quite a classical air to 
street. 
laint 


utline of a pair of big 





es visible through th 

window, and at th 
Mrs. Keith he: 
| looking 
A bright, sunny face 
invalid, | 
Be) caught myself involuntarily 


ae one 
resumably ) 


it was for an 


4 smiling up in response, and 
® then drew back sharply, for 
fear of being detected in my 

| Paul Pry proclivities, 
After 
I went 


1 week’s considera 
across to call 
ld woman servant 
ed the door and showed 
the 


they were standing 


opel 


me into the room with 


picuously on a table in 
middle, The walls were 


uded in charts and 
iwy-tables, and presented 
1 rather depressingly acien 
Mr. Keith was writing busily 
Mrs. Keith lying 


window. Shi eld out 


on a couch by 


her hand cheer 


| fully. 


“Tt is very kind of you to I have 


come 80 8000, 
. ” 
many times, 


“And I have seen you at the window, and | 


get out of the cab; she had to be lifted out. | thought I should like to come and say how glad 


is let at last and to wish 





furni 


objec 
reetly 
1 the 


RENCE 


other 
e Op 
“Mr 
5.5 
re les 
pF opr 
dress 
dead, 
f and 


} ap 


vdow, 
> Was 
mn the 
forth 
raliti- 
ay ol 
gave 
» the 
vas a 
f big 
» the 
L the 
her- 
king 
face 
> «4 
tarily 
» and 
y, lor 
n my 


dera 
call 
rvaut 
owed 
1 the 
ding 
le in 
were 

and 
ented 


cien- 


have 


nd | 


glad 
wish 


That gentleman had turned his chair toward us, 
but he still held his pen in his fingers, 

“Thank you, Mrs, Lane; 1 think there is little 
doubt of it. I have a tolerably extensive connec- 
tion to begin with, 
in Grove Road for six years past,” 

I did not know, and somehow, notwithstanding 


You know | have held classes 


Mr. Keith's air of confidence, I gathered an unde 
fined impression that he was not exactly one of 
Fortune's favorites. He went on to deseribe the 
marvelous achievements of his pupils, fidgeting 
about the room as he talked with an air of re- 
pressed energy that made me feel rather breath- 
less. In the midst of it he suddenly recol 
lected an important appointment and quitted the 
room. 

“A business man’s time is not quite his own, 
you see, Mrs, Lane,” he remarked, in half apology, 
putting his head in again a minute later, on his 
way to the street door. 

His wife looked upon him admiringly as he 
hurried across the strip of rank grass that divided 


the old house from the pavement garden” it 


had been termed in the advertisement. It was 
not difficult to see how implicitly she believed in 
him. 

“My proper place is up-stairs,” she remarked, 


turning back to me; “ but when the schoolroom is 


empty I come down for company.’ 
“You are not able to go out much ?” 


“Oh! no, once or twice in as many months. [| 


used to fret a little about it for my husband's sake; 
but I am quite content now. You see, he is always 
sure of finding me at home when he comes in, and 
he needs some one more than most men. Perhaps 
if I were well I should be away enjoying mysel/ 
and neglecting him,” she said, laughing, 

“No, that I am sure you would never do,” 


“T don’t know,” she answered, thoughtfully. 


“T am a countrywoman, and it would have been | 
costs, and evervthing has to give way to it, even 


a strong temptation, if I could, to have tried to 
get beyond the sight of bricks and mortar and 
The very sight of 
them seems to stifle me at times. No, I think it 
is better for both of us that I am obliged to be at 


these interminable streets. 


my post,” 

And ‘looking down upon her brave, bright face 
as I rose up to go, I made no attempt to change 
her views. 

It was May when theold house was taken. The 
summer slipped past without any distinctive fea- 
ture. The winter set in early that year, and in 
the middle of one stormy October night we were 
roused with a violent ringing at the door-bell. 
By the flickering light of the street lamp we made 
out Mr. Keith’s figure on the step. “One of the 
midnight pupils, I expect,” I remarked, grouping 
about for a dressing-gown. : 

“Would you be good enough to come over for 
a few minutes, Mrs. Lane,” he called up, when 

VOL. L1,—12. 


OUR OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 


| John had opened the window. 


i that teaching ! 


“Mrs. Keith is 
ill, and I don’t know any one here to ask.” 

I was down beside him almost directly. We 
picked our way across the wet street, and went 
straight up into Mrs. Keith’s rvom. 

She was lying, pinched and white, on the little 
couch in some kind of fainting fit. There was a 
vinaigrette on a table behind, and a glass of 
water, 

“ Where is the sal-volatile, Mr. Keith? She 
must have some at once !”’ 

There was a hesitating pause. 

“I—I1 am afraid we have none in the house; 
we never tise any.” 

‘We must use it now,” I announced, decis- 
ively. “Will you slip back to my house for 
some ?” 

He went without a word, 


Presently Mrs. Keith came back to conscious- 


| HCAS 


“] am so sorry,” she gasped, as she looked at 
her husband’s anxious face; “but it is nothing 
serious. | am better now.” 

And in confirmation thereof, her head went down 
again, 

“Has she been worse than usual lately?’ I 
asked, 

“No; she has complained of nothing but a little 
weakness.” 

“ Has she any appetite ?” 

Mr. Keith’s face tlushed a dull red. 

“T have not—not much time to notice,” he stam- 
mered, 

I turned back, to his wife. 
he had never seemed heartless or unfeeling ; and 
yet, to calmly talk of neglecting her, rather than 


I did not understand ; 


* John,” 


“T see through Mr. Keith at last; he is a proud, 


I said, solemnly, the next morning, 
ambitious man, bent upon making money at all 


his wife. I shall take her some strong beef tea 
directly after breakfast. 


more attention than she is likely to get from him.” 


She needs a great deal 


The “him” with « scornful sniff. 

“Gently, my dear,” came from the depths of 
the newspaper; “send her as much beef-tea as 
you please, but it’s not at all necessarv to conclude 
that the man must be a monster. She does not 
complain.” 

“Complain, no! It is‘ Mr. Keith says this’ 
and ‘Mr. Keith thinks that,’ as if he were an ora 
cle of infallibility, Still, I remember her saying 
one day,” I went on meditatively, half to myself 
“that a breath of her own air would do more for 
herethan medicine, and I asked whv Mr. Keith 
did not give his pupils a week’s holiday, and take 
her; she looked quite appalled at the idea, Whv. 
John, IT would ask vou in a minute for thre 
months if I wanted it—and get it, too.” 
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There 


and I be 


dubious cough behind the paper, 
i dignified retreat to the kitchen and 


the beef 


CHAPTER IL. 
three weeks things went on after 
n, Mrs. Keith in much the same 
st resolutely declining to see any doc- 
than 


_ tw 
this f: 
state, an 
Mr 


ever; ie 


tor, busier, and more restless 


s beginning to look worn and haggard 
n of it. 

1 mind a melancholy premature old 

} 


with the tensi I vindictively sketched 
vut in! 


which, learned, famous, and rich, 


age for hi 
without the capability of enjoying his wealth 


he neglected wife, who would have 


minus even t 
gone aw »a very far country long before that 
epoch ild have unwillingly to learn that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundanice of things | 
that he 

Coming hx 
aftern« John suddenly volunteered to call in 


It was his first visit, 


th. 


ISSEBSE 


yme from church one wintry Sunday | 


with m« e old house. 


and I was a little annoyed to see how silently an 
respectfully he listened to the brilliant feats of 
Mr. Keith’s pupils, who were, as usual, distinguish- 
ing themselves in all quarters of the habitable | 
slobe. His wife lay as silently listening; indeed, | 
if me, as we went up our own steps, 

been left entirely to Mr. Keith and me | 


e burden of the conversation. 


it occurre 

that it | 

to susta 
I lost 


did n 


He 


a minute or two, till we were 


me in intimating this to John. 
wer for 
in the dining-room 
face was very grave. 


made a mistake.” he said, briefly ; 


and then 
mW de haw 
“they starving.” 
the first glance at the man’s pinched 
that; it must have been a close fight 
for ther ) the first.” 
I sat down in shocked dismay. 
“Tt seems too dreadful to be true. 


always talks as if he had work.” 
“Tal} 0 


face 


Mr. Keith 
es, but that won’t keep the mill grind- 
ing; though I must say I respect him more than 
if he had 
lic. Ish 
R 

ak 
joints of beef 
get son imself. 

The outward 
that John went over to Mr. Keith the 
g to ask if he could find time to take 
in hand 


whined over his misfortunes to the pub- 
uld be very sorry for them to think we 


had 


ed anything about them.” 


can’t send them loaves of bread and 


for charity; he must be help 

T’ll think it over to-night,’ 

and visible sign of the thinking 
over was 
next evenir 
three fresh pupils—sons of an old friend 
at once; they were completely running to seed at 

Mr 


Keith, John told me after, was sto 
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| real aspect to Mrs 


| mon faculty for teaching,” 


and the door closed behind us, | 


ping 


a 


over an astronomical chart, searching for some 


particular planet; his head bent lower still, almost 
touching it, for a full minute before he looked uj 
would be able t 

the 


them, and he proceeded 


or spoke; then he said that he 


squeeze the new pupils in, and very next 


morning, if convenient for 
to draw up an appalling list of ologies to be forth 


with instilled into their vouthful minds. 


That was the first installment: others followed 
in due succession; and for present necessities lh 
received a five-pound note, which John sent unde: 


the guise of “a slight acknowledgment from 
sometime scholar.” WI! 


fied, but Mr. Keith laid t 


his soul, and came acros 


e scholar was not speci- 
flattering unction t 
an ecstasy of joyful 
It was evident that 

” scholars had not 


amazement to show it to 
the majority of his “ sor 
deluged him with such mementos. 

The next few weeks brought a much less ethe- 
Ke 3 ft She had 
their difficulties ; so the 
s was only indirectly re- 


iir face. 
never spoken to mé¢ 
improved state of affair 
ferred to. She quietly accepted it as the just re- 
ward of merit. 

‘ Mr. Keith was very 


tentedly ; “and ever) L\ 


clever,” she said, con- 
re people were find- 
ing it out.” 
* And there is no doubt that he has an uncom- 
was John’s comment, 


when I quoted the remark tohim, “It’s nots 


as the being able to mak« 
He is 


’t think he will need 


much whata man knows 


others know it that constitutes a teacher. 
fairly started now, and | 

helping over any more stiles 
The classes grew into a 
visible fact before that winter 
Keith talked much less about them. 


Some people need the 


werv 
Mr 


John was right. 
was over, but 


Ss 


~ nshine to bring out 


their best qualities ; others flourish in the shad« 


Mr. Keith belonged t 


necessity for suspicio 


first order. Once the 


» the 
lf-assertion and watcliful- 
od of the traditional 


ness, lest the near neig 
wolf should be discovered, was past, he blossomed 
out into a bright, energetic man. 
“And in another month | 
take Mrs. Keith to her Lc 


when we had 
to 


able t 


few 


hope to be 
for a 
looked 
find 


untree’ 
days,” he said one evening 
; =a 
chance for two vears past 
“You natant neglect your teaching,” I sug 
repented the same | 


tried hard 
but—” 


in upon them. ve 


gested involuntarily, and 
stant. 
“Yes,” he answeret 


hard.” aa . 
“You'll enjoy it all more for waiting fo: 


it.’ said John, heartily. “ We shall expect to 

see Mrs. Keith back q ite a different woman.” 
Mrs. Keith laughed merrily up at her husband, 

disenssion upon th 


1 gravely; “but it was 


the 


and plunged into an eager 
merits of their respective counties ; and watching 





ome 
nost 
1 up 
e wo 
next 
~<ded 


rth- 


con- 


ind- 


reryv 


Mr. 


out 
ad 
the 
ful- 
yal 


med 


tens of thousands of years. 


TROPICAI 





them, the dreary future I had mapped out for Mr. 
Keith came back to my mind, and with it a word 
from a very old lesson on charity, “ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.” 


TROPICAL BRITAIN.* 


T is a common remark, that a former dweller 
on the earth, were he permitted to revisit 
scenes once familiar, would find them in many 
We may 


with equal justness reverse the remark, and find 


instances changed out of all knowledge. 


it applicable to ourselves, were we taken back 
through the scenes of the historic past, and 
especially the long ages of the geological periods. 
Such glimpses of the past are not unattainable. 
{ll the principal geological and climatic changes 
which in succession have passed over the surface 
f the earth have been self-registered. Successive 
landscapes have, as it were, photographed them- 
selves upon the sensitive plate of the earth’s suc- 
essively renewed surface; their impressions lie 
buried beneath our feet everywhere, or traced on 
hill-slopes all around; and where uncovered or 
detected, though the lines are in many cases 
blurred and indistinct, to the trained eye of the 
student they unfold scenes which stand out before 
the mind with singular distinctness. 

How fascinating the interest of endeavoring to 
ecall the long past! Let us, therefore, imagine 
irselves transported to the Britain of the Eocene 

period, and under the guidance of the most recent 
geologists and 


liscoveries and conclusions of 


others picture the scenes which would then meet 


ur view. It is B.c.—we know not how many 


One thing we are cer- 


tuin of—it is a long distance on this side of that 


aotic period, millions of years ago, when, accord- 
g to Mr. G. H. Darwin and Professor Ball, of 
Dublin, the earth, a huge molten mass, gave birth 
the moon; and mother and danghter hung 
rilously near each other till the latter began 
it retreating movement which she still con- 


tinnes. The Primary and Secondary periods had 


ready done their work in molding our earth 
to habitable conditions for higher and higher 
We are at the dawn (Eocene) of the 
lertiary period, in whose later development man 


rms of life. 


ppears upon the scene 
But as we find our way to what is now British 
il and look around, how difficult to believe that 
we are in Britain’s latitudes. For on every hand 
ve see the rich and luxuriant life of the tropics ; 
d the hot air smites us with faintness. From 
e teeming soil springs a bewildering variety of 
vegetation, and unfamiliar species appear every- 


vhere. We recognize with astonishment forms of 


vegetable life which at present we naturally look 


* (hambers's Journal 
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for in sunnier climes. When we examine closer, 
it seems, indeed, as if the plants and flowers of al] 
regions of the earth are gathered around us. To 
see the nettle-trees, but especially the honeysuckle- 
trees (Banksias) and the leathery-leafed gum-trees 
Eucalypti 
| with its characteristic evergreen vegetation. The 


, we might fancy ourselves in Australia 


weird shapes of huge cacti, again, transport us to 
the regions of Central America, parched with fr 
quent droughts, while the fig-tree at our 
speaks of the shores of the Mediterranean: the palm 
yonder leads the thoughts to Africa; and that 
bread-fruit in the distance awakens visions of the 
beautiful scenery of the islands of the South Sea 
Twining round the tree stems, flinging their ten- 
drils from branch to branch, creeping, twisting, 
interlacing everywhere, wreathing themselves in 
myriad graceful festoons, gorgeous with flowers of 
every hue, and making our forests as impassable 
as those of South America, are those wonderful 
climbing-plants, amid which veteran explorers 
might recognize their most inveterate foes. 

And withal, the trees and plants of temperate 
climes abound also. And just as the British trav- 
eler of to-day in tropical latitudes welcomes the 
sight of them as old friends, linking him with the 
temperate regions which are his home, so in that 
far-back Eocene age, amid so much to make us 
doubt whether we are on British soil, we welcome 
the sight of the beech, the elm, the chestnut, and 
the oak. The air is alive with the hum of insect- 
ife characteristic of the tropics. Glancing, flash- 
ing, gleaming in the sunlight, many of them 
rivaling in color the flowers over which they 
hover, these ephemeral creatures are fed by, and 
in their turn help to feed, the profusion of living 
forms which the prolific heat engenders. 


And if th 


stranger still are the animals and the birds we 


vegetation around is strange to us, 


observe from time to time. Even while we stand 


entranced with delight at the rich and varied 
eauty of ie forest scene, or the view by the 


} 


sleeping waters of a lagoon, the ugly form of an 


alligator is seen floating like a log, with cruel 
watchfulness intent upon his prey. Yonder, again, 
a splash is heard, and there glides forth on land « 

water some fierce monster, of a shape which sug- 
gests that the goblins and dragons fabled | 


primitive races were not drawn iolly from 


imagination 
Lingering still in the Britain of the past, we 


must beware of bathing in this noble stream, whos 


waters, bending round in graceful curve, 


here left a clear stretch of sand and gravel 


vonder are swept by the overhanging Iuxuriance 
of tl 


crocodile and its cousin the gavial, with long, flat 


ie forest. Safe, tempting as it looks, th: 


ugly muzzle, are not far off. Peeping through the 


forest branches, rustling the leaves as they steal 


down to drink, we catch glimpses « f bright, grace- 
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not unlike the deer and antelope, and 
e progenitors of these. Curious it 
ight of one of the oldest and least 

| living species, an opossum, peering 

is from the branches overhead ; whil 
with surprise that animals like the 
native to these shores. We seem to 
zen diflerent regions of the earth at 

s as distant as the Malay Peninsula 
est recesses of South America are 
door when we see in these lati- 

r, for example, with his long, flexibl 
k hide, feeding greedily on the ten- 
ts. High overhead, in the serene air, 
ture, looking for the dead. Down 
gfishers flash to and fro with gleaming 
d herons stand watching for their 
Birds shaped like geese, but with 
teeth upon their beak, flounder in 
ile in the open glades feed others, 


gless, like a now extinct species in 


emerging from the forests, we stand 

s of the shallow Eocene Sea on the 
ve find it also teeming with the life of 
well as temperate climes. Flights of 
its waves or hover over it, dashing 
me to time to seize an unlucky fish. 
arks, rays, sword-fishes, and stur- 

le about in its waters and find abund- 
hile among them is a peculiar armor- 
Gliding in graceful undulations are 
velve feet long; while the number of 
untless. The nautilus frequents the 
wry, minute and burdensome coin of 
inds upon the sand beneath our feet; 
pical shells, as the cone, volute, olive 
pindle shells, seem to be indigenous to 
these the only features of the scene 
us with surprise. There are many 
racteristics of British scenery and geog:- 
it Eocene period which startle us by 
st with the present. What a rude 


example, to our insular exclusiveness | 


of insular security to discover that 
tain is not an island! Not only do 
1 all the islands to the west and north 
ntegral portion of it, but it is joined on 
vest to Bretagne. From the east of Scot- 


Norway extends a great valley covered 


rests, and watered by a noble river receiv- 


utaries from the ravines of what are 
rwegian fjords and the firths of Moray 
h. And stranger still, there is a land- 
broadening as we follow it northward, 
g from the northwest of Scotland by way 
be Isles and Iceland, to Greenland and 
hern portion of North America. 
vhile our land forms a portion of two con- 


tinents, the coast-lir Britain is at the same 
time far more ext n these Eocene times 
than now. The sea tossed and moaned far distant 
from these cliffs and ‘ day. Many miles 
out beneath the At I al the old shores of 
England and Ireland ind’s End is thus not 
the land’s end, but a lofty inland plateau breaking 
away probably in terrific precipices on the south 
and west; and stretching away from the base of 


these is an undulating plain covered with dense 
forests, its bounds washed by the remote Atlantic. 
Northward, where we expect to see the gleaming 
waters of the Bristol Channel, we behold a wide 
valley, along which the waters of the Severn flow. 
till st a point farther west than now the westmost 
part of Ireland they join the ocean. Eddystone 
Rock needs no lighthous It is probably w-lofty 
mountain peak. Tor y is far inland. All the 
delightful bays and pleasant health-resorts of 
southwest of our Eng 1 are many miles from 
any sea. . 

We look with deep interest and curiosity to see 
how much of the present well-known scenery of 
mountain, plain, and valley can be identified ; and 
under the guidance of Professor Dawkins and 
others discover that the general outlines of Eng 
lish, Scotch, and Irish landscapes are much mor 
striking, bolder, mor brupt than now; 
having been yet smoothed by the action of 
ice of later periods. We gaze with wonder m 
unmixed with awe on the wild grandeur of the 
mountain scenery of Wales, Cumberland, and 
Western Scotland i the dawn of this iod 
Many of the mountains of the Hebrides are active 
voleanoes. Volcanic agency has built them up 
Hence we see them as groups of cone and dome 
like shapes, like those of Auvergne of to-diy 


“rising above the forest which spread from thes 


rugged Alpine heights, far away in one mass « 
green, broken only the rivers, to Ireland and 
the remote coast-line of the Western Sea.” 

their height fills us with astonishment. See 

voleano of Mull, of which but a fragment now re- 
mains, grand doubtless, in its way, but insignificant 
when compared with the ancient magnificence of 
the mountain. It has been caleulated—by Pro- 
fessor Judd—as from ten to fourteen thousand feet 
high, inclusive of the cone rising above the trees 
in the distance vonder These Welsh, Cumbrian, 
and Scotch mountains are more than twice as high 
as in degenerate nineteenth-century times. Such 
at least are they, according to one geological 
authority, in the period immediately succeeding 
the Eocene— namelv, the Miocene. Low as even 
these heights are in comparison with the giants of 
the Himalava end the Andes, we cannot, gazing 
on the Highland hills. of to-day, think without 
wonder and awe of an ancient grandeur which 
made them worthy rivals of even the Cottian, 
Pennine, and Bernese Alps, with their historic 
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summits—Monte Viso, Mont Blanc, and the Jung-| AN ADVENTURE AT A VIRGINIA FARM- 
frau. On those awful heights the snow never HOUSE. 
melted. Clouds floated around their dazzling ice- | — 
clad summits, and hid from time to time their| fFYHE bees were gathering honey from all the 
white, sky-piercing peaks. Dizzy precipices, abys- blossoming fields and gardens on this bright 
mal ravines, cleft and scarred their sides. Go summer morning. Elsie Carter was also 
where one would, the solemn grandeur of these | gathering the sweetness of the morning light, and 
towering mountain masses must ever have domi- | the fresh winds that mingled their mystical mur- 
nated the view; while more awe-inspiring still} mur in the dark-green mulberry boughs over- 
the spectacle when from time to time one or other | head with the busy humming of the bees under- 
of them burst forth in voleanic fury, vomiting | neath, who, going out and coming in, thronged the 
ashes and fire, and spreading far and near, over | small entrance of the old-fashioned wicker hive 
the luxuriant vegetation beneath, death and deso- | on the rough bench. 
lation. A little strip of field sown thick with lucerne 
Curious in its way it is to think how different | lay on the other side of the snake fence which 
would have been every feature of our life of to-day, | drew the small colony of bees thither and sent 
had those Eocene conditions lasted till now. So} them back laden with spoils. Elsie liked nothing 
completely are those physical circumstances dis-| better than to watch these winged workmen, 
tinct from those of the present, that to all but such | and their waxen cups filled with liquid golden 
as have made a special study of them they must! honey, and the tiny creatures seemed to have 
at first appear unnatural and incredible. Yet the | grown so familiar with her presence that they 
fossil remains of plants, animals, birds, and fishes | liked it. Occasionally, one more venturesome 
found in these islands tell their own tale, and | than his fellows alighted on her warm, soft palm, 
speak of tropical conditions of temperature and | and after a little hum, as if quite satisfied with his 
distributions of land and sea very different from | investigation, flew away again to the lucerne. 
those of to-day. Elsie was an instance of the truth of the old 
Wonderful as it is to think of that teeming life superstition about the preference of bees for 
multiplying itself in myriad forms, and spreading | cleanly and wholesome bodies, for the first im- 
its beauty and its fitness forth beneath the Creator’s | pression on looking at her was of health and 
eye; more wonderful still, and instructive too, it | vigor. Her figure was so symmetrical in its devel- 
is to think of it all as a vast and steady progress opment, her movements so light and free, her col- 
and preparation which is to culminate in the ap-| oring so pure and healthful, that seeing her was 
pearance of Man, the “minister and interpreter of | somewhat like breathing the breezy and clear 
nature,” to whose gradually strengthening gaze | atmosphere of a mountain upland. 
these long ages of the past now unfold themselves;| She was a pretty sight now, with the sunshine 
and who, from their petrified remains, pictures | falling in golden light on her waving blonde hair 
many a life that had begun, culminated, and per-| and on her white brow, and the wind catching the 
ished ages before his epoch. little curls on her neck and bringing a fresher 
color to her face. She was holding a large straw 
eS A hat in her hand carelessly, and looking through 
THE Grri For Your Money.—A physician | the fence into a tangle of grasses and weeds. 
writes to young men as follows: “ My profession “ Mildred,” she said softly, putting up one hand 
has thrown me among women of all classes, and | with a warning gesture, as she heard footsteps 
my experience teaches me that the Creator never | behind her in the little path that ran into the 
gave man a greater proof of His love than to) woods, “step softly, please. There’s a quail’s 
place woman here with him. My advice is—Go | nest yonder, I think. Don’t you see the little 
and propose to the most sensible gir] you know. | brown head ?” 
If she accepts you, tell her how much your Just then something unfamiliar struck her in 
income is and from whit source derived, and tell! the sound cf the steps, which were heavy and 
her that you will divide the last shilling with plodding, and she turned around and looked in 
her and that you will love her with all vour | their direction. Two negro men were near; the 
heart into the bargain; and then keep your prom- | one in front was hideously disfigured with scars 
ise, My word for it, she will live within your | as if from fire; his eyes stared at Elsie with a 
income, and to your last hour you will regret | dul] admiration, and his mouth was wide open, 
that you did not marry sooner. Stop worrying giving an expression of stupidity to thewhole coun- 
about feminine extravagance and feminine un-/ tenance. He was of powerful and athletic frame. 
truth. Just vou be true to her—love her sin-| He looked so repulsive that Elsie was almost 
cerely, and a more fond, faithful, foolish slave frightened by his sudden appearance, and the blood 
you will never meet anywhere. You will. not) forsook her cheeks for a moment. 
deserve her, 1 know; but she will never know it.” | “ Whar’s yo’ manners, Tom ?—a staring at Miss 
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Elsie taway! Golong wid you!” said the man | é tricked ’?” exclaimed M y, in aserious ton 
behi whose voice Elsie gladly recognized. | despair. 
‘OT e Ben! is that you? I haven't seen “ Yes, and you know when that idea once gains 
you thi g time.” a hold on a negro’s imagination no reasoning o 
Un Ben pulled off his torn hat with a very | earth can shake his belief. But have you see: 
low bow 1 h indicated that he had belonged to | that boy, Tom, he is going to leave with Nan 


the old 7 ue. until he comes back t would make me feel as 


No, Mistis, I ain’t had so much time as usual | I were ‘tricked’ just to see him. I don’t like 


dis summe Fact is, de drought was so bad lass | think of him,” 
year d n’t had too much bread fur de chil- “O Elsie!” said Milly, “you must not 
lun. It to work by de day fur dat.” nervous. I shall give up entirely if you do,” 
‘W d t you come to us, Uncle Ben? We “No,” answered Elsi uher slowly, “1 dor 
woul e 80 glad to help you.” think I am nervous, Milly, but I dread Ros 
ue Mistis,” with another low bow, “I knows | absence more and more every time he leaves.” 
dat, en’ I allers "lowed to go to my ole marster’s “So do IJ,” said M vith a sigh. 
chill 1 we needed help, but I’se managed Ross Carter had, like many young men of thi 
to se yso fur. Dere’s a chance now fur | South, inherited what had been originally a fin 
a jol ere new river railroad, en I spec to} old estate, but no money with which to keep it 
start fur dat nex’ Wednesday.” up and many debts of long standing to keep hi: 
‘W Uncle Ben! exclaimed Elsie, in dis- | down. He had married his cousin—as Virginians 
may, “| so sorry you are going away. Mil-/ are apt to do—and this young lady brought hii 
dred 11 have always felt as if your little cabin | no dower but a sweet | sunsiffny temper and a 
was a kind of protection to us when Ross was} warm heart. His sister, who owned a part of thy 
abse estate, lived with him, and it had not taken mor 
Yes, Mistis,” said the old negro, looking than two years’ experience to convince him that th: 
alm tfully at her, “I’d like to stay, but I’se ' process of always adding to debts and deducting 
’bleeged ro. I’ve rented de cabin on ’tother | from the annual income must soon end in a sui 
sick place, en dis here boy Tom is gwine to | total of 0, 
stay wid Nancy, en go to mill fur her, en help her Next to the presence of his own household and 
‘long wid de crop.” | their loving and dear companionship, Ross Carter 
‘7; ely haven’t left your old cabin, Uncle | valued the memory of those who had lived before 
Ben That shanty you speak of on Mr. Sale’s| him in the old home and made every spot of 
plantati s not half so nice as yours, and besides, | sacred by fast-knit associations with the happy 
you had planted such a nice garden for Nancy.” | past. But he was also a practical man and saw 
“Twas ’bleeged to go, Mistis,”’ was Uncle Ben’s | that a change was imperative. An opportunity 
sole ré 1 with a bowand another admonition | occurred to him of selling a part of the farn 
“to mil his perliteness to de young Mistis,” he | which he could not cultivate thoroughly for want 
walked off in the direction of the pine woods.}of capital. This lessened the taxes and paid 
Elsi ered as she caught another glimpse of part of his debts. but it was not sufficient to set 
Tor but resolutely putting aside her| him entirely free. Another chance came to hin 
th it, she slowly took up her straw hat, | in the shape of an express agency on the Great R 
whi i fallen at her feet, and walked toward | and D. Railroad. He could rent the best part of 
the his estate for two years, and, by retaining only 
Milly,” she said, stepping in through the | the house, garden, and orchard, he might, if Mills 
wil which came to the floor on the long ver-| and Elsie would be content to live very quietl) 
anda in front of the house, “did you know Uncle | and on a very small income for these two vears 
Ben was going away ?” succeed in putting aside his own salary for the 
=. e Ben! No, indeed!” exclaimed Milly, purpose of dischargi the remaining debts and 
a pretty, dark-eyed woman who was sewing on a/| laying up a small capit il to begin farming with 
child lress. “ What can be the reason?’ A | again when the time he had decided to serve lh: 
shar f anxiety was visible as she spoke. “I| elapsed. Then their « ld home would be truly 
alw felt so safe when Uncle Ben was so near, | their own, and they might fe | at liberty to make 
for | s such a faithful, respectable old man. | their life there beautiful with a thousand pleas- 
Did he not tell you why he was going ?” ures which thev were forced to deny themselves 


Milly did not fail Ross; he 


[ don’t know his reasons,” answered Elsie,|now. Elsie and 


tho tfully. “He would not say much, but I| knew they would be brave for his sake—and s 
fan e thinks some of the other negroes want | far the plan had we rked well. The debts were 
the little cabin he rents. Tt is a very convenient | all paid, and mot th by month a small sum was 
little place, with good land.” ; | deposited in bank By the Ist of October Ross 


You don’t mean that he thinks he is hoped to be at home again to remam, 
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AN ADVENTURE AT A 
At first Milly and Elsie, buoyed by bright 
hopes, had felt no fear, but, as the time of realiza- 
tion began to draw nearer, both had been secretly 
more oppressed by the unavoidable isolation in 
which they lived, for their neighbors were too far 
off to visit without the escort of a gentleman, and 
it was not often that Ross could be at home. 
They had been disturbed also by recent rumors 
that that they were supposed by their poorer 
neighbors to keep “a lot of money.” The sum- 
mer before had *been marked by a peculiarly 
severe drought, and the corn crop, left unworked 
at the most critical period by the negroes, who, 
like Ben, were going off to work on the railroad, 
had been a complete failure. The spring, there- 
fore, had found many of the lower class in a state 
of great destitution, and already one or two small 
depredations had been made on lonely and unpro- 
tected dwellings. 
Ross had brought a large mastiff- 
a guard dog the week before, and the sound of his 
deep bark and thundering growl had inspired 
Milly with a sense of safety and protection, over 


Remus—as 


which, however, the unex pected news of Uncle 
Ben’s departure threw a slight cloud. 

Several weeks passedeaway very quietly in.the 
usual routine of country occupations. One morn- 
ing Elsie wanted more eggs than their poultry 
houses furnished, and concluded to walk over to 
Nancy’s little cabin to get some. The walk ran 
through the pine woods. One need to have had 
a long friendship with the pines—to have win- 
tered and summered with them—before one under- 
stands all their hidden charms. In winter you 
hear the rolling organ-tones of the storm-winds 
and see the feathery snow iying soft on the thick, 
green boughs and walks, as in a fairy-land of 
dreams, or every needle and leaf glitters in an icy 
easing and you hear nothing but the musical 
tinkle of the icicles falling on the ice below. It 
is almost as hushed in summer, when you walk 
over a brown carpet of the fallen, needle-like | 
leaves and only a light wind stirs. Then the| 
golden sunlight sifts through and falls in a flick 
ering play of light and shadow, and the rich, resir 
ous odors make the air fragrant. A few tall, 
white pines, like stately sentinels, seemed to keep 
guard on the lawn, but Elsie liked even the old 
field-pines in their unbroken ranks and_ thick 
spreading branches when the fresh air was softly 
stirring and whispering overhead. 

Before she quite reached the woods, she heard | 
a horse rapidly approaching, and looking up saw 
a young neighbor, Harry Claxton. He sprung | 
from his horse with a look of pleasure as he recog- 
nized her, and throwing the bridle rein over his 
arm, walked on beside her. 


“Tam so glad to see you, Miss Elsie. [ was 


just coming over to ask you on behalf of my 


. . - | 
mother if your sister and yourself could not spend | 
i 
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the week with her. She wishes so much to have 
a long visit from you both.” 

“ Your mother is very kind, and we should be 
glad to do so, but we expect Ross home to- 
night.” 

| “Do you? I am very glad. How long will he 
be at home ?” 

“Only a few days,” she answered, with a suspi- 
cious moisture in her blue eyes. “ And we miss 
I believe Milly and I feel 


You see we get used to hear 


him so when he goes! 
it more every time. 
ing his voice—you know what a glad ring it has 
in it—and his quick footstep as he comes in, 
and the house does seem so empty when he is 
gone,” 

Harry looked down at her with a sympatheti: 
expression in his beautiful brown eves. 

“But you and your sister will come to my 
mother’s the next time he leaves? She will not 
be satisfied, I can tell you, unless you will promise 
that.” 

“Oh! yes, thank you! I am sure Milly will be 
glad to do so. Do you know we have both become 
very faint-hearted about staying alone—thouglh, 
of course, I know there’s no real danger.” 

“My mother will sympathize over tlat to any 
extent. She wouldn’t on any account let me 
leave her if Jim wasn’t there. By the way, 
blushing a little, * tell your sister I shall be glad 
to offer her my services at any time if she would 
like to have me come over and stay at nights 
I am not at all busy, and it will always be a pleas 
ure—although we must have your visit first.” 

Elsie blushed also as she caught his eaget 
glance, and thanked him. 

“Tam so glad that Jim has come from school. 
He and I were always great friends. Do you r 
member our party on horseback to the Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, and Jim’s exploit with the lunch 
basket ?” 

“Yea, my mother would insist that Jim should 
carry it, because he was the youngest.” 

“ Jim’s face was a picture when he started off. 
I knew he had some scheme, and when we were 
half way up the mountain and my escort and | 
passed that very lunch-basket with its red nap- 
kins, so appetizingly suggestive of its contents, 
sticking out, and packed to overflowing with good 
things, we understood Jim’s plan thoroughly, but 
there were severai of the party behind us, so we 
very discreetly rode by and left it in the path.” 


“ Ned had to earry it, Poor Ned 


I remember. 


| was the last of all, and riding with Miss De For- 


rest, just from New Orleans, and dressed to the 
How we did applaud when he 
appeared behind the basket! Dear old Ned! I 


wish he could find time to run up home for a 


tip-top of fashion. 


month, but he says he is awfully busy.” 
Elsie had just turned her head to ask him about 
some event in the happy home life of these broth- 
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ers, wh een her constant friends and play 
mates j od, when a wild, sweet, but fan 
tastic h inded from the depths of the glen 
below. 

“Tha N y!” she exclaimed. “ Only lis 
ten. Sl such a fine voice.” 

They distinctly hear the words as she 
drew le 

“© angels! meet me at the cross roads, 
Meet at the cross roads, meet me, 
harge poor sinners any toll : 

As the plaintive notes died away in the 
echoing a tall, dark-eyed mulatto wolnan 
with a indkerchief tied turban-wise upon 
her head up the steep path, leading care 
fully } | hand a pale, puny child of ten, 
Nancy eamed with delight as she saw 


Elsie, ¥ topped to speak to her. 
* Ae tle Phyllis to-day, Nancy? 


” 


“Mi , thank de Lord! but I hopes to 
see her better health dis night, an’ free from all 
de sa I enemies,” 

“What makes you thank the Lord that she is 
* poor sked Elsie, a little smile lurking 
about t rners of her pretty mouth. 

“W de chile! Don’t you know, Miss 
Elsie t to thank God fur trials same a 
merci De trials He sends is mercies, yo’ 
bl a feel dat we’se got sech blind 
he il 


changed and a reverent look cam 


over I t countenance, 
Ye Nancy, you are right. But where are 
you g ? Isn’t litthe Phyllis too weak 
to W 
‘M tote her some presently,” said the 


woma! ¢ down with much tenderness at 


the pa in face. “ But de walk’ll do her 
rood I carrying her to de trick doctur’s, 
Miss Elsic > he’s a powerful wise man; he kin 
cure | e sav, do’ dere’s folks as wish her 
hart 

*¢) ’ eried Elsie, shocked, “how can 
you bx e that any one would be so bad-hearted 
as to t >} t this poor, little, weak child ?” 

vat Miss Elsie,” answered the woman, 
shak ud, while the child looked up wist 
fully for r mother’s answer. “ Dunno how ’tis; 
pear ley mought aspar’d dis chile. She’s 


ne I’se got now sence de babies died.”’ 


ovked at her with a pitying kind- 


de smalle 

Elsie’s eve 
ness 

‘W Nancy, I will be very glad if he can 
help Phyllis. I 
house et some eggs from 
to 
ive you a little wine and jelly for 


t will do her good, I know, for she 


was going over to your 
you to-day but you 


them us to-morrow evening and 


can 
Mill 
Phyllis. T 


needs st 


gethening diet.” 
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| she glanced admiringly at the 
| 








sure to 


I’se 


“Thankee, Miss Elsie, thankee, 
come,” answered Nancy, with a brightening face, 
is she walked on slowly, accommodating her gait 


reside her. 


to the footsteps of the child 


Kisie then turned—* I w impose on you any 
longer, Harry,” she sai [t seems quite un 
natural to see you wall vhen a horse is in 


And 
beautiful horse that 


What a pretty creature Rupert is!” 


sight. 


Harry was leading. His eyes were large and in 


telligent, and his small, delicate ear seemed to 


notice every sound. 


“Do you like him uske Harry, eagerl) 
“He is a charming lad horse. Wouldn't you 


like a ride to-day 1 
“Not to-day,” said 
be delightful, but I n 


Ilsie, smiling. “It would 


temptation. thi 


once and go home to he Milly with her cake. 
Rogs’s return is alw e festival with us, 
you know. But won’t you come in and dine with 
us? Weare at the outer gate, I see.” 

Harry Claxton declined t as Tf he were sorry 


to do RO, 
“You shall get we 


when you come to 


iinted with ‘Rupert’ 
Glenmore, Elsie, if you love 


riding as well as y ised 

“Indeed I do,” exclaimed Elsie, with enthusi 
asm. 

“And by the wa te Ross he must not be 
surprised if Jim and I wake him “p to-morrow 


regular old 


We are ¢ r out for 


English 


morning, 


fashioned fox-hunt—J hounds ar 


splendid /—and if Mrs. ¢ 
impertinent we'll take the liberty of walking in at 


ter won't think us very 


breakfast time,’ 


‘Milly and Ross w 


delighted,” said Elsie, 


heartily, and, bidding her good-bye again, Harry 
Claxton vaulted li ito the saddle and rode 
away. 

Elsie looked after hin a moment—he never 


looked better than wher ited, for his gracefal 


figure appeared to pec advantage on his 


beautiful, high-spirited horse Then, with a smile 


on her lips and a rich color mantling in her 
cheeks, she turned toward the house. 

On either side of the graveled front walk the 
shrubberies rose in wild and tangled luxuriance, 
through whose bran thick with leaf and 
blossom, one could s ely see the lawn, She 
pushed back an intrusive bough, with its shower- 


ing petals and sweet odors, and, walking on 


slowly and half mus , began singing a Scotch 
ballad in a voice so clear that it brought to mind 
the sweet old Scotch phrase, “lilting,” as a lark 
lilting in the sky. 

Suddenly she started and 
voice pausing in the 1 
ble. With a white face she 


had made no mistake 


hushed her song, her 
of a half-uttered sylla- 
looked back ] 


s certainly the horri- 





yes, 8 


bly marked face of the negro boy whom she had 
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seen with Uncle Ben 


Nancy. 


She tried to steady her voice and call to him, 


but he had perhaps seen her, for he had now 


turned his back and was creeping furtively be- 


hind some straggling rose-bushes out of sight. 

She ran up the porch-steps and looked eagerly 
to see if Harry Claxton were yet visible, feeling 
that she could not remain there without som¢ 

protection, but he was gone—“ and after all,” she 
thought, “Ross will be at home to-night. How 
foolish I am to be so easily frightened !” 

She heard Milly just then calling her in a 
low voice, and going in with a hastily assumed 
expression of cheerfulness, she found Milly trying 
to console Bertie, the oldest boy, who was weeping 
bitterly on her shoulder. 

“Why, my darling, what’s the matter?” she 
asked, quickly crossing the room to his side. 

“Remus is dead,” said Milly, without looking 
up, although Elsie uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may and surprise. In truth, neither dared to look 
at the other for fear of revealing too plainly their 
unspoken apprehensions. 

Elsie’s eyes, as I have said, were blue—a light 
blue usually, when her wonted mood of cheerful 
contentment was not disturbed, but when she was 
agitated or aroused the pupils dilated and dark- 
ened and her eyes looked large and wonderfully 
beautiful. They darkened now as she thought of 
the faithful, dumb creature, who that very morn- 
ing had been fed from her hand and had rubbed 
his enormous black head lovingly against her 
shoulder before he would lie down by the steps 
for his daily doze. It filled her heart with a 
strange mingling of terror and pain and indigna 
tion to think of his honest eyes glazed in death 
and his life treacherously taken away because of 
his faithful guardianship of them. She asked 
presently, in a choked voice: 

“Wasn't it very sudden?” 

“ Yes,” said Milly, “ he was perfectly well when 
you gave him his bread this morning. Don’t you 
remember how heartily he ate? Poor old fellow! 
He seemed to suffer so much!” 

There was a silence, in which Elsie mingled 
her tears with Bertie’s over the memory of the 
dead favorite. At last she raised her head and 
suid to the child, in a bright voice, ‘Come on, 
ny pet, and let Auntie tell you a happy story! It’s 
almost time for your morning nap.’ She looked 
‘cross at Milly with a smile as she drew a chair 
close to the window and took her little nephew in 
her arma, 

“ How glad we will be to have Ross here to- 
night !” 

“Oh! yes!” answered Milly, cheerfully. “ He 
comes on the early train to-day. He said he 
would be at the station at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I am going to send Eddie to} 
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the boy who staved with meet him as soon after dinner as cook can spare 


him.” 

The cook, a faithful old servant of Elsie’s 
mother, generally left the house soon after dinner, 
for as she was not very strong they always had a 
cold tea during the summer, so that sl might 
have most of the afternoon for herself. She 
washed all the dishes, etc., put the dining-room 
and kitchen in order, and walked off to her little 
cabin, quite out of sight in the pines, leaving her 
grandson Eddie to “play wid Mars’ Bertie an’ 
muse de baby, or run on arrans fur Miss Milly. 
Ennything yo’ or Miss Elsie likes fer Eddie to do, 
ma’am, yo’re welcome, an’ Vil be ’bleeged fer his 
keepin’ out o’ mischief.” 

There was nothing Eddie liked better to do 
than to ride the old bay “ Prince” to the station 
for “ Mars’ Ross,” who usually had a handful of 
coppers for him to delight his soul in tough gin- 
gercakes and red and white peppermints, half of 
which, to do him justice, he never forgot to save 
for little Bertie. 

With eager eyes Milly and Elsie watched the 
bend of the road around which Ross would first 
be seen riding, and started whenever the wind 


blew the gates together with a clic k, although the 


hands of the clock, traveling slowly (so very slowly 
that Milly, usually patient, got up twice to see if 
they had not stopped), warned them that the train 
was not yet due. 

Milly tried to read, but the book had lost its 
charm, and Elsie’s embroidery made but little 
progress. It was hailed asa relief when the baby 
waked up and cried for mamma, kicking her rosy 
fat feet, and cooing as soon as mamma appeared, 
and Bertie came in tired of playing without 
Eddie's fertile devices, and wanting Aunt Elsie to 
build him “a church with a steeple!” with his 
building blocks. 

But she had searcely taken them down from the 
}shelf when the gates opened—unmistakably this 
time—and Eddie was heard clucking to old Prince, 
who desired to go straight to the stables, and 
never came this way except under protest 

Milly looked around with dismayed eves 

“The train has not come! Look, Elsie, and 
see if Ross is there.” 

The question was answered at that very moment 
by Eddie, who came in with letters in one hand 
and a telegram in the other. 

“ Miss Milly, de man said dere was no use fur 
me ter wait, fo’ Mars’ Ross ain't gwine cum till 
ter-morrow.” 

Elsie took it out of his hand with trembling 
fingers, 

‘It’s all right, Milly!” she exclaimed, as she 
glanced over it. 

“ Will come to-morrow. Cannot get off to-day. 
Sent letter by morning mail.” 

Eddie now ha-.ded over the letters, one of which 
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was directed to Mr. Ross Carter, and was regis- 
tered. It seemed to be very heavy. 

“Mister Wright, de Postmaster, he say I mought 
ez well take dis here letter long too, fur Mars’ 
Ross’ll be at home ter-morrow, an’ he low I’d 
kear it straight,’ added the boy with great self- 
complacency, as he ducked his head, and, beckon- 
ing to Bertie, vanished down the steps. 

“But what does Ross say in his letter?’ asked 
Elsie, as Milly eagerly read it, her eyes brighten- 
ing and cheeks flushing as she did so. 

“Q Elsie! it’s very good news! He says he 
met an old friend a few days ago from the West, 
and he has several thousand dollars which he 
wishes to invest in sheep, and thinks it is a busi- 
ness which may be made profitable in Virginia. 
He wants Ross to take the sheep on his pasture- 
lands and attend to them, and they will share 
profits. Ross thinks it so promising that he has 
given up his agency, and will return to-morrow 
hink of that, Elsie dear !—but he 


to stay—only t 


could not get off to-day, as he hoped, because of 


various pieces of business which he had to attend 
to before leaving.” 

“That must be his salary in the registered let- 
ter,” observed Elsie. 

“Oh! yes; he says he has drawn the whole. 
But I wish Mr. Wright had kept it until Ross 
came; he never seems to think it worth while to 
observe any formality with us, on the score of our 
being old neighbors. How characteristic that is 
of the 8 

“ We are evidently not trained to business habits 
yet,” said Elsie, absently. “But I hope there 


was nobody to hear of this letter having been sent 
tous. I don’t like having so much money in the 
house when we are alone.” 

Ede s so proud of being trusted with it 
that he wa ery likely to brag of it to all his 
acquaintances,” replied Milly, anxiously. 

Elsie put it in a tiny writing-desk on the table 
and turned key in the lock. 

“There! it’s secure now, and we have only one 


night more to wait. It’s delightful to think of 


having little household circle complete 
again |” 

Such fternoon of excitement left the two in 
no frame for early retiring. Long after their 
supper was over and Eddie had gone home and 
the children were put in bed, they sat by the 
window and talked of the future. 

* How love y Bertie looked to-night when he 
repeated | praver,” said Elsie, recalling the 
sweet, innocent face, with its uplifted eyes and 
dear, lisping voice. ‘I felt reproved for all my 
fears and want of faith when he said ‘ Our Father,’ 
in that tender, trusting tone.” 

“Tt is a child’s heart which is the most like the 
angels’,” said Milly. “ Won’t you read to me, 
Elsie, befere we go to bed ?” 


The great Bible was reverently laid on the lit- 
tle table, and as the words were ended Milly rose 
up hurriedly. 

“T hear baby crying, Elsie. I will go up-stairs 
at once. We have fastened all the doors and 
windows securely, haven’t we ?” 

“ All the doors are bolted, barred, and barri- 
caded, except the hall door,” said Elsie, laughing, 
“and that is sufficiently secured by locking. It 
would take a company to break that down. Go 
on, and I’Il bring the lamp in a moment.” 

Milly ran lightly up-stairs and into the bed- 
room, while Elsie followed more slowly, stopping 
an instant in the hall to glance out at the exqui- 
site radiance of moonlight on lawn and shrubbery 
She heard aslight sound, and started, but laughed 
the moment afterward. It was only the wind 
blowing the great rose-bushyagainst the window. 

Does the wind cast stadows? For as she 
langhed a distinct black shadow fell across the 
lighted floor of the hall, and a black hand grasped 
the outer edge of the casement. Mer heart gave 
a quick, muffled thud, beating with sickening 
speed, and almost ceasing, as a black, scarred face 
appeared, looking stealthily into the room, and 
ishe recognized the farm-hand that had so terrified 
her in the morning. She had involuntarily ex- 
tinguished the light as she saw the shadow, but 
the rays of white moonlight falling on the negro’s 
face made it look more ghastly in contrast to the 
deep shadow which the roof of the house cast 
below. 

“ Lemme come in, Miss Elsie,” said he, in a 
husky and imploring voice, “ lemme come in, fur 
George an’ Dick is gwine ter break in de house 
dis night.” 

The voice was entreating, and not threatening, 
but Elsie shrank back in terror. 

“Don’ be skeared o’ me, Miss Elsie ; lemme 
come in. I’se heard dem niggers plan dis thing, 
an’ I come dis mornin’ to see if dey had pizened 
po’ Remus, an’ dey had. Den dey hear Mars’ 
Ross is a comin’ an’ | ’lowed all were safe, but dev 
went to de depot when dat boy were dere, an’ dey 
hear all dey want ’bout yo’ letter. Dey’ll be here 
’fore long, sure.” 

Just at this moment the French clock in Elsie’s 
bedroom, Milly’s last birthday gift, rang out in 
clear and silvery tones the hour of twelve, and the 
deep bass of the old hall clock, as if in solemn 
warning, repeated the strokes. Elsie shuddered, 
but a feeling of mortal terror seemed to chain her 
to the spot. If this boy’s tale were true, they 
would be in the power of two of the most unprin- 
cipled and cruel negroes in the county, just out 
of jail for their previous offenses; if it were not 
| true, he himself was treacherously endeavoring 
to get into the house for evil ends. 

At this moment she heard a rustling on the 

| hall stairs, and saw Milly in her white wrapper, 





AN 


pale as death in the moonshine, with her dark 


eyes wild with fear, looking down upon them. 
She had evidently heard all. 

“What shall we do, Milly? Oh! what can we 
do?” burst from Elsie’s lips, but Milly came on 
with her infant clasped tightly in her arms, and 
walked straight to the window. 

“Tom,” she said, looking in his face, “do you 
mean well by us ?” 

“Fore God, Miss Milly, I’se come to help yo’, 
*kase Uncle Ben give me a charge to’fend yo’, an’ 
I’se allus minded him.” 

“God is a far-off name,” said Milly, “but He 
came on earth as Jesus Christ to love us and die 
for us—in the name of Jesus Christ, will you try 
to save my children ?” 

Her voice, unnatural in its excitement, thrilled 
through Elsie’s soul, and the negro man answered 
in a solemn tone: 

“T will, Miss Milly, dat I will.” 

Before Elsie could speak, Milly had unfastened 
the window and thrown it open, and Tom was in 
the room. 

“What weapon kin vo’ gim me, Miss Milly ?” 
asked the negro, eagi rly. 

“There’s Ross’s shotgun,” said Milly; “ it was 


loaded when he went away.’ 
Elsie clasped her hands—‘Oh! don’t you re- 


member George’s oldest boy borrowed it yester- 


day to shoot hawks—and we lent it to him !” 

“Den George done manage dat business sure,’ 
said Tom, dejectedly. “ Ain’t dere noting else, 
Miss Milly?” 

Elsie had been searching in a dark corner of 
the hall—“ Here’s a stick loaded top. 
Ross never would use it because he said it was a 
A blow with this on the 


with a 


cowardly thing to carry. 
head would knock down an ox.” 

“Thankee, Miss Elsie,” said the negro, hum- 
bly, as he took it, and the mortified look changed 
to a brighter one. “Now, don’ be skeared; I's 
gwine do all I kin fur yo’.” 

After a hasty consultation they concluded to 
take refuge in the room which could be most 
easily secured. 

“There’s the cloak-room,” said Elsie; “they 
might overlook that.” 

This was a little, three-cornered up-stairs room 


at 


with but one window and one door, standing 
right angles to the staircase, and easily forgotten 
by one not familiar with the interior of the house 
It was used for packing winter clothes, carpets, 
etc., away in and had a strong, secure lock on the 
door. 

Elsie speedily secured the registered 
taking care to lock the writing-desk and hide the 
key, and then they moved the children so softly 
and quietly that they did not awake to a hastily 
prepared pallet in the cloak-room. } 

“Milly,” said Elsie, pausing, “if we leave our 


letter, 
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| listened with beating hearts 
| the cook, had only taken the ax away! It seemed 
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room in such disorder they will know we have 
been there a few moments before. Let us make 
up the beds.” 

“Dat’s a fac’,” ejaculated Tom, under his 
breath. “ Fix the room like yo’d gone ’way, and 
dat mought circumvent dem niggers.” 

With swift and silent movement the room was 
restored to order, all the scattered clothing put 
away, and the bureau and trunks locked, and they 
themselves were finally hidden in the cloak-room 
with the door locked behind them. 

At first all was quiet; though the women lis- 
tened with strained senses and throbbing nerves 
no sound came except the faint stirring of the 
night wind or the distant cry of the nighthawk. 
Tom, who had stretched himself athwart a roll 
of carpets at the threshold of the door, had just 
been aroused from a guttural snore, when Elsie 
caught the noise of muffled footsteps approaching 
the house. She was standing so near the window, 
though concealed by its deep frame, that she 
could distinctly see, one after the other, three 
dark figures crouching near the porch. Presently 
they separated, and she could hear them trying 
the different doors and windows for the easiest 
mode of entrance. The minutes seemed to pass 
like hours when they came back, baffled and 
unsuccessful, to consult what had best be done 
now. 

“Dis ain’t no fool’s job,” said one, with an 
oath ; “dese do’s don’ give ’way to de fus’ fist, I 
kin tell yo’.” 

“Let's smoke ’em out,” said another, with a 
short, brutal laugh. 

“Dat’s fool talk,” 
“Den dat ar money gone for sure.” 

“ De S’ pose dey done 
quit an’ took dat money wid ’em ?” 

“ We ain’t gwine lef dis ’ere place till we fin’ 
out dat,” put in another, with a reiterated oath. 

“Ef I had a ax, I kin split down de do’. 
You gim me an ax an’ I ain’t on de outside 


responded the first speaker. 


house is mighty still. 


long. 
4 search ensued to which Elsie and Milly 


Oh! if Aunt Dilsev, 


likely to be so, from the angry and disappointed 
murmurs that reached them from below. But 
his hope failed, for a call was heard from the 
wood-pile : 

“De ole woman think she hide dat ax, but I 
got it dis time. Now, you gwine hear from me,” 
and heavy biows descended on the side door. 

‘You’ better hurry, ef yo’ don’ calkilate fur day 
to ketch us on dis job,” growled one of the men, 
and a fervent prayer for the hastening of the 
b'essed and safe light of day went up from two 
trembling hearts, as the splitting and crack of the 
timber below announced that the work of entrance 


was nearly achieved. 
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spairing rage at the brawny figure that had almost 


reached the door, then dash at the window, 


when the shouts of men and the deep baying of 
foxhounds resounded below 1 Harry Claxtoun’s 


voice in stern tones was heard demanding that 


wh at once or be shot as 


the negro should come dk 


he stood. His accomplice, alarmed, had fled at 


the first sounds, but two were taken and securely 


bound, the first having bee nned, but not 
killed, by Tom’s blow 

It is needless to say that ne the: Milly nor Elsic 
ever spent a night again without guardianship, 
and Tom was regarded with intense delight and 
affection by the children as the hero of the mid- 
' in the households 
for it was not 


1 to the latter—was that 


night adventure, and his place 
of the Carters and the Claxton 
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of one for whom no gratitude could be too great. 
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“GIM ME A CARD?” | 


HE question often arises in my mind, how 
did our grandmothers manage to exist with- 
out scrap pictures and fancy cards? In this 
day and generation they are absolutely necessary, 
not to life or liberty, then certainly in the pur- 
Their various and multitudin- 


if 
suit of happiness. 
ous colors, their kaleidoscopic permutations and 
general rainbow effects, form one of the most at- 
tractive features in our shop windows and along 
Designers and dealers cater to every 
There are 


our streets, 
taste, especially in the matter of cards. 
cards for all sorts and conditions of men, women, 
and children. There are cards for business pur- 
poses, and for times, seasons, feasts, fasts, festivals ; 
cards for the rich, cards for the poor; cards sold, 
and cards given away—a perfect avalanche of 
cards. 

This card-craze is contagious, too. We all 
want all we can get honestly, if not for our own 
“royal household treasures” or ourselves, then 
for our nieces, ne phews, or the little ones over th« 
way. 

For my part, although I have given away 
dozens, I frankly confess I want some for myself. 
I am especially indebted to that relative, friend, 
or merchant who adds to my card collection. I 
regret that these pretty tokens are rapidly disap- 
pearing from our store-counters and that the 
gaudy plaque displaying the so-called charms of 
would-be actresses supersede them, Sefore the 
introduction of these made-up beauties very many 
exquisitely designed and delicately colored cards 
came to me through a business medium, and accu- 
mulated to such an extent I have been looking up 
ways and means of preserving and enjoying them 
My discoveries in this direction will doubtless 
prove useful to others, and furnish employment 
for little as well as big fingers : 

A 
upper panels of an inner door—especially a white 
painted door—and then varnish. After varnish- 
ing, cover the advertisements they contain either 


| 


pretty way is to arrange them in the long | 


with flower or leaf-sprays carefully cut from other 
cards, or by a favorite verse or quotation clipped 
from the daily or weekly paper. The enterpris- 
ing business man may not consider such proceed- 
ing fair, but “ all’s fair in love, war,” or in the in- 
expensive adornment of home. 

Another way of utilizing all sorts of picture- 
cards, Christmas gift or otherwise, is to form a dado 
all around the room about three feet from the 
Arranged in this manner in the children’s 
the nursery sitting-room, they 


floor. 
room or 
charming and prove a never-ending source of 
Then again they can be 


look 


interest and delight. 
fastened on house—not window—screens, agcord- 
ing to the following directions: 

Procure from a carpenter a frame for the screen | 


| stretched, 


| to 
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the size you require, with either two folds or 
silk tightly 
fold. 


gr 0d 


it with silesia or 


a separate 


three. Cover 


and color for each 


gold, or red silesia make very 


Blue, old 
backgrounds for the pictures. Cover the back of 
the picture-card with gum, paste, or other prepa- 
ration, laying it on witha wide, flat brush. When 
you have covered it all over carefully let it lie for 
a minute or two; this will prevent its creasing. 
Stick it on the screen in the position required. 
You must have double brass hinges to your screen 
to open both ways. Sort all your pictures, and 
before pasting arrange them on the floor in the 
position you wish them to remain; you will thus 
be able to judge of the effect. 

You should, of course, have some decided design 
visible, but a previous arrangement on the floor, 
or on a table will show you better than anything 
else. Little gold lines painted between the pic- 
tures to heighten the idea of frames are effective. 
Christmas cards make charming screens if either 
fringed or framed laid on black or colored paper 
gummed or pasted on the framework of the screen. 

Let me say, in addition to these directions, that 


| if Christmas cards are used there need be no extra 


touches. If, on the contrary, there are advertising 
lines to hide, paste tiny tufts of pressed moss, 
lichen, leaves, or flowers over the letters. Another 
way is to make a card-holder and hang it on the 
Here again I would suggest small bunches 
fleets ot 


wall. 
of dried flowers, grains, grasses, or even 
tiny shells, or dead beetles and butterflies, pasted 
or glued on, either to cover print or for their own 
“sake’s sake.” 

For those who must count the pennies and 
have none to spare for screen vr album I would 
suggest making a scrap-book of any old volum« 
large enough and slipping the cards into that. 

A photograph album will prove your best guide 
this work. Follow the album’s make-up as 
closely as possible. 
pages as close to the binding as you can safely 


Be sure and cut out three 


Cut three, leave four, then cut three again, 
After making 


get. 
and so on, all through the volume. 
the places to slip your picture in, paste four pages 
together, remembering to keep a slit at the lower 
. This 


pasting of the leaves together gives you a thick 


h 
is 


edge through which to push your car 
page, semething akin to those in your album. 
Cut the places where you intend putting your 
ts. If 


there is a ragged edge of print in your book, try 


cards of various sizes, 80 as to fit all sor 


dots of water-colors—red, green, yellow, blue—on 
the white spaces between the letter-lines. You 
will be surprised to discover what a pleasing 
framework this makes for your card picture. 
Fringed cards make pretty little bannerets, 
either for the wall or mounted on stands to serve 
as a screen between the fire or light. Procure a 
gilded frame ar J staff. Catch the corner loops in 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HILE this scen 
had crept into he 
rie 


lying with her 
bosom, Since Grace 
had found a new plea 
being with the baby, and the 
happier than when I 
and talking to her in 
understood. 

“Ig she going to tal 
whispe red the child t 
on wonderingly, yet w 

Mrs. Harding did 1 
but at each renewal of the 
with an involuntary pres 
to her breast. 

“T’ll be your little G1 

These words, BO) ure 
chord in her heart. 

“ Grace is so sweet a 
more from impulse 
were scarcely utters 
spoken unwisely. 

“T will try to be ¢ 
leadin 
that touched the m 


There was a | 


asking for a love 
had 
given to another. 

“T will try to be ge 
But 


mother ?” 


ever known 


like Grace. the 
thev, 
‘| hope not, dear.” 
“Tf théy do, mothe 
Grace?” 
“Yes, if you will be 
“T ean’t be good 
And 
Talk to me 


wont 


mother. you w 
mother? 
talk to Grace 

And now the child’ 
the neck of Mrs. H 
looking up into her fa 
tears, 

What language cor 


more soltening, more 


the very inmost of 
answer was a strong e! 
enlarged toward Lott) 

“You will love me, n 

The child was not 
show. 

“Oh! yes, my dea 
whose tel ( 
“T will 


ll low 


ing, in a voice 
heart of Lotty. 


iittle girl, and I wi 


} 
LOVE 
vo 


love Grace” 


like ¢ trace.’ 


her if 


ing, little Lotty 
her’s lap and wa 
] 


close against her 


among them Lotty 


She never tired of 
baby never seemed 
bending over her 
ge which only they 
e away from us””’ 
as she looked 
stinct of the truth, 


Luer, 
for she could not; 
ion her arm drew, 


e little one closer 


ther.” 

d, theilled a new 

she answered 
The 


lt that they were 


vd”? 


words 


in Lotty’s tones 


bilities. She was 
truer than she 


is she had seen 


I will try to be 


ke her away, will 


’t I be your litth 


but 


’ 
me so, 


I'll try, 


will 


her 
you, 
d good, just as you 
re stealing around 
ul her eyes wer 

g and filled with 
en more rebuking, 
It penetrated to 
Her 


her 


USsSNess, 


How rt 
if I’m good ?” 

with mere dumb 
vered Mrs, Hard- 
satisfied the 


Be 


ness 


you, n good 


u just as well as IJ 
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“] will be so good, mother,’ murmured th 


happy little one, as she hid her face and wept for | bless you! 


very joy. 


Thus she was lving, when the elder of the two] It must not be! 


strangers, turning from her daughter, between | we let any but the death-angel take you away ‘ 


whom and herself so singular a reconciliation ha 
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“Heaven bless you, sweet one! Bless you! 
. ’ ° 


An angel of love you have been to us 


all! How can we give you up? Oh! no, no! 


God gave you to us; and shall 


9) 


he ‘ 
1} The mother had started to her feet and was 


taken place, said, addressing Mr. Harding, in a| now moving by the side of Harding, as he paced 


calm voice: 
“ My friend, there was a meaning in the word 


I spoke a little while ago that went beyond my 


own thoughts. This youug woman—the mothe 


of Grace—is my child. 
this evening—nothing could have been farthe 
from my anticipations. I knew that she was almos 
dying to see her child 
arms, and I feared that its restoration might be 


come necessary 


door cannot now be explained; neither can we 


Tha 


oul 


reveal who we are or where we came from. 


secret, for the present, must remain with 
selves. 
returns to its true home and its true mother. Y« 
and your excellent wife will never be forgotten 
My daughter has a heart that can feel gratitude 

bad as you have pronounced her 
Let 


thing, and that is, silence as to the occurrences o 


will, ere long, know. me ask of you on 


this evening.” 


The carpenter sat with his eyes upon the floor 


during all the time that the woman was speaking 


As she ceased he arose, and, crossing the room, | 


stood before the young woman, who still held 
Grace in her arms. 

Reaching out his hands and smiling, he said 
in a voice of tender persuasion: 

“Come, Grace—come, love—come.” 

The little one lifted her head from the woman’s 
breast, bent toward the carpenter, and smiled on 
of her sweetest, most loving smiles, The woman 


instantly drew the child back, while a shade of | 


fear went over her countenance. 


* Don’t be alarmed, madam,” said the carpenter, | 


in a respectful voice. “If she will come, let het 


come. You may take her again. Grace, darling! 
Sweet one! Come!’ 


Again the babe raised herself up and leaned 
toward the carpenter. Again she smiled sweetly, 


fluttered her tiny hands, and seemed anxious to 


get into-his arms. He reached out for her; but 
just as she seemed ready to spring to him, he: 


eyes wandered up to the loving face, so full of 


bent over her: | 


unutterable tenderness, that an 
then she fell back upon the bosom she knew to be 
her mother’s. 

{ shadow darkened on the carpenter's face. 

“Come, darling!” he repeated, extending his 
hands. 

She lifted 


arms, and in the next instant was tightly clasped 


her head again, stretched out her 


to the carpenter’s bosom, 


Why she abandoned it at your | 


Enough, that the child is ours and now 


uj to 


and this you | drooped upon his breast. 


{ 
I 


| about the room, her face full of alarm and anx 
8 ic ty. 
“QO sir! give me back my baby!” she cried, in 
Darling !° 


r}a voice of deep supplication. “Grace! 


I did not expect her here | Come to your mother !” 


Harding paused, and by an effort repressed tl 


As he 


t} strong upheaval of his feelings. relaxed 


to have it again in her|the tight clasp of his arms the little one raised 
| her head and reached out her hands toward her 


mother. 
| “Go back, then,” he said, kissing her tenderly. 


ti; "Go back. 


- | hearts.” 


I cannot say navy, if it is In both you 
As Grace returned, with a baby murmur of joy 


mother’s the carpenter’s strength 


he 


remained, 


her arms, 


him and sank into a chair, 
he his he ad 


t. From this state he was 


.| seemed to leave 


| where for some time with 


aroused by hearing the elder of the two women 


say, addressing her daughter: 


|} “You came in the carriage ?’ 
we (hy 
“ How far is 
“ A bout 


Beech wood.” 


it away 


a quarter of a mile, on the road to 


Wi 


ve to-night 


must leave here 


” said Harding 


“It is growing late. 
‘Yori 
arose 
“Oh! 
To 
| spoke firmly 
Alone!” 
The mother o 


| “Yes 


will not lea 


; he and came forward. 
S answered, 


the 


we must go,” was 


ve 


that cannot consent” carpenter 


“unless you go alone.” 
f Grace looked frightened. 
Did vou think for 
ind passive and see her taken away 
o matter what their claim? If so, 
have mistaken Jacob Harding. Who are 
? Wheredo you live? These are questions 
fully 


There wasa manly dignity about the carpenter 


ilone. an instant 
that I would st 
| 
is 


strangers, ! 
vou 
ivou 


that must be answered,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tl nd a firmness of manner 
that showed him to be entirely in earnest. 
| : 

The two looked at 


1) 


iat compelled respec t, a 


women each other with 


1 f lances. 


yu Sih 


trou 


ull know all 


lder 


| “ Now is the good time, 


| 


, 
was answered. 


lieve me when I say, that I love that baby tor 
lto trust her even with her mother, when all 
to 


| past is considered, unless I know where 


that mother. I must hold you both toa 


| responsibility than your own consciences.” 
“ What is to be done ?” Lbed 


almost so 
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woman. “Oh! that I were once Seeing that Harding was not to be moved, the 


with my baby! 


Kind sir ”—and | two women drew together in a distant part of the 
carpenter with a pleading look | room and remained in whispered conversation for 
I have the means of being gen- | a long time. 
d I will be generous. Gratitude “ My daughter cannot be induced to leave her 
ess to my child has already sug- | child,’ said the mother, as she came forward to 
benefits, QO sir! withdraw your| where Harding was seated by his wife. “She 
ere are reasons why we desire to | will therefore remain, at least until to-morrow. 
present unknown. Say that we | Then I trust you will permit her to depart with 
I will never cease to ask for you) her child. Further hinderance on your part will 
est blessings.” be cruelty. Think of what she has already suf- 
"said the carpenter, with unwav- | fered and spare her further anguish. As for me, 
“That child will never leave | I will go to-night.” 


“ 


now all about those who take her You are welcome to stay, if it so please you,” 
on it, nothing will turn me from | returned the carpenter 
- My daughter's health has been feeble for some 
men communed with each other/| time,” said the woman, “and she is now quite 
e minutes. The elder then ap-| overcome by fatigue and excitement. If you will 
Harding, and said: let her retire early she will take it as a kindness.” 
is Hartley, and I live in Overton.” Mrs, Harding arose and laying the now sleeping 
unsteadiness of voice and eye | Lotty in her father’s arms, passed from the room. 
it did not escape the carpenter’s | In a few minutes she returned and’ said that the 
chamber was ready if the lady wished to retire. 
’ replied Harding, shaking his |The mother and her d hter went in together, 
and shut the door behind them. Mrs. Harding 
lo, then?” said the woman, in a| intended to enter the room also, but the door 
r voice. closed so quickly that she was left without. For 
unner changed. The fretted will! a moment or two she stood confused and unde- 
hing its purposes in spite of all| cided. Then turning to her husband, she said : 
ild tamely brook this opposition no “ Jacob, what is to be done? How can we give 
her up?” 
Jacob Harding paced the room back “We will not, unless we know more of these 
forward before answering. Then paus- | persons than we now d replied Harding. 
woman, who had remained stand- “Ttis her mother,’ d Mrs. Harding. 
“Yes; that is plain. But who and what is 
ing I have fully decided.” she?” 
“Tf we only knew.” 
spoke eagerly. | “We must know.” Harding spoke firmly. 
e does not leave here to-night.” “ Not until I have the clearest information in re- 
n’t say that!’ cried the younger of | gard to them will I consent to let them have the 
gers. Her pale face blanched | child. Hark! what is that?” 
The carpenter listened. 
1 it, and will not change,” answered “ What do you hear 
“You can both remain if you will. Mrs. Harding was startled by her husband's 
e you the best accommodations our anner. 
n offer. As for me, I want timeto} “I thought I heard a noise.” 
matter. It is far too weighty to re- “ What was it like ?” 
ed decision. I must have a night’s “T don’t know.” 
‘ Both listened for son noments, 
patience!’ exclaimed the elder of the * Where was it ?” 
You may repent this, sir! You know “T can’t tell whether it was in the house or out 
will you are thwarting.” of doors. It was nothing, probably. I’m only) 
s my ignorance,” said Harding, with a | excited.” 
ny in his voice; “and therefore it is Still they listened in a kind of breathless sus- 
and choose to act with circumspec- | pense. 
“T wonder if they have fastened that door; they 
‘t remain here to-night. Impossi- | are very still,” said the carpenter. 
Mrs. Harding stepped lightly to the door and 
You will find us all here to-mor | tried the lock. 
lay after.” “Tt is fastened,” she whispered back. 
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“They must have turned the bolt very silently,’ 
remarked Harding. ‘“ Suppose you knock and ask 
if they want anything.” 

Mrs. Harding tapped gently. There was no 
She tapped again, but louder. Still all 
She now rattled the lock 
The effort was fruit- 


answer. 
remained silent within. 
and called to the inmates. 
less; no answer to her summons was returned. 

“T don’t like this,” said Harding, starting up 
and going to the dpor, against which he threw his 
body with a force that broke the fastenings within. 
As the door swung open, his eyes rested upon the 
open window. In compre- 
hended. Flinging the sleeping child which he held 


an instant all was 
in his arms upon the untumbled bed, he sprung 
through the open window and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

“A quarter of a mile from here, on the rvad to 
Beechwood.” He remembered these words, and 
ran swiftly in that direction, hoping to overtake 
the fugitives. The sky was overclouded and the 
night intensely dark. 
penetrate the thick veil of shadows. 
than halfa mile Harding pursued his way toward 
Beechwood, and then stopped, with a heart-sick- 
ening consciousness that longer search in that di- 
rection was hopeless. Returning with rapid steps, 
he swept around in a wide circle, vainly seeking 
for the two women who had disappeared so noise- 


In vain his eyes sought to 
For more 


lessly, taking with them the dear angel of his 


household. But all was of no avail. Under cover 
of the darkness they had effected their escape. 
After an hour spent in fruitless search, he came 
To the eager 
he only an- 


back, looking pale and distressed, 
questionings of his tearful wife 
swered : 

“Gone! gone! and not a trace of them left 
behind!” dropping into a chair as he spoke, 
and trembling from exhaustion of body and mind. 

“O Jacob! It was all the heart- 


stricken wife could say, as she leaned over him 


Jacob!” 


and wept bitterly. 

“Mary,” said the carpenter, after he had grown 
calmer, “I have never had anything to hurt me 
like this, if a hand were 
grasping my heart and striving to tear it from my 
And to lose her thus! I 


It seems almost as 


breast. Dear baby! 


cannot bear it, Mary !” 

“Tf we only knew where she was. If we could 
go to her sometimes,” sobbed Mrs. Harding. 

“Tf she had died and passed into Heaven,” said 


the carpenter. “ But to be stolen from us; to be 


taken, we know not where; perhaps to be aban- | 
doned again and to suffer, who can tell, what cruel 


treatment! Oh! the thought drives me half dis- 
tracted,” 

“T cannot think, Jacob, that her mother will 
part with her again. She loves her child too 
deeply. My heart ached, as I looked at he?, to 
think of what she must have borne since she tore 


VoL. L1.—13. 


THE 


| 
’| it from her bosom and left it at our door. 
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I won- 
For her sake I 
| will try to bear the pain I feel. Oh! if I only 
knew that all would be well with the child.” 
“That I must know, Mary,” replied the carpen- 
“The woman said 


der that she did not lose reason. 


ter, with regained firmness. 
that her name was Hartley, and that she lived at 
This may be true or false ; but to Over- 
If the state- 


| Overton. 

ton i will go early in the morning. 
ment prove false, so much is settled, and I can 
turn with more confidence in another direction. 
Of one thing I am certain—they do not live very 
far from Beechwood.” 

As best they could, the carpenter and his wifo 
sought to console each other, and in the act drew 
nearer together in heart and felt a closer sympa- 
thy. How deserted the house seemed to them! 
Their chamber, when they retired for the night, 

If the baby had died, 


and been carried forth from that room to its mor- 


felt lonely and cheerless, 


tal resting-place, the feeling of sadness and deso- 
lation that oppressed them could not have been 
stronger. Sleep did not visit their pillows early. 
They were kept awake by thoughts of the sweet 
babe which had so grown into their hearts that it 
But at last their 
| heavy eyelids closed, and then this dream came to 
Mrs. Harding: 

She was sitting in her chamber, with an infant 


seemed a part of their lives. 


lying close against her bosom. It had soft, brown, 
silken hair, curling in glossy circles about its fore 
head and temples, and eyes down into whose blue 
depths she gazed until it seemed that Heaven was 
opening to her vision. It was not Grace—not the 
angel babe whose coming and going were shrouded 
in mystery—but a new gift to her mother’s heart. 
Full of love and joy, she bent over the lovely in- 
nocent, while her spirit uplifted itself in thank- 
fulness for a boon so precious. As she sat thus, a 
pale, sweet-faced woman entered, also clasping an 
infant in her arms. She knew them both at 
glance—the mother of Grace, with her newly re- 


a 


gained treasure in her arms. Coming up slowly 
to Mrs, 


gazing upon her with a tender smile. 


moments, 
Then her 


Harding, she stood for some 


lips parted with the words: 

“Our household angels !” 

A thrill of sach exquisite pleasure went throngh 
the sleeper’s mind that she awoke. Lotty was in 
her arms, and she drew her to her heart with a 
feeling of maternal tenderness deeper than she had 
ever known. 

“ T’ll be your little Grace, mother.” 

The words seemed spoken in her ears again, 
and she raised herself up to see if Lotty were not 
| really waking. But no: Lotty was in the world 
of dreams, 

“ Bless you, my baby!” murmured Mrs. Hard- 
ing, as she laid her lips against the warm cheek of 
“You shall be my little Grace.” 


’ 


the sleeper. 
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“ Dear mother! I will be good if you will love 
me.” 
She was dreaming. 
Gathering her little one closer in her arms, Mrs. | 
Harding lifted her heart to Heaven, and prayed 


that she might be to her children a true mother. 


And her pray rising from an earnest, yearning 


heart, did not return to her fruitless. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
es UIC] ejaculated the elder of the two 
() v en, as she closed the door of the little 
chamber to which the carpenter’s wife had | 
shown them and slipped the bolt silently. Glid- 
ing past her half-bewildered daughter, she raised 
the window, which opened only a few feet from 
the ground, and springing out witl@@he agility of 
a girl, was ready to help Edith through the nar- 
row way ol egress they had chosen. 
“Quick! quick! Step lightly.” 


mother drew her arm around the slen 


And the 
der for Edith and bore her onward as if she | 
had been only a child. Sweeping around the} 
hous« two women gained the road that passed 
only a sl distance from the door, and then 
press rward as fast as the darkness would per- 
mit in lirection of Beechwood. They were 
only distance away from the carpenter’s 
dwelling when the young woman said in a voice 
of alar 

“8 What is that ?” 

Both paused to listen, and instantly became 
aware the sound of swiftly approaching foot- 
steps | they were pursued, 

“© mother! what shall we do ?” said Edith, in 
a frig! voice. 

He: panion did not answer, but passing an 
arm her waist, drew her off from the road 
to a f bushes that opportunely offered a 
place of concealment. Behind this they crouched 
just in to hide their figures, which, from por 
tions of white in their garments, would in all 
proba have attracted the eyes of Harding, 
whom doubted not to be the individual ap- 
proaching with such hasty speed. He passed | 
withir i few feet of them—so near that his | 
mutter¢ rds reached their ears. 

“Cor id the elder of the women, as soon | 
as Harding’s heavy footsteps sounded faint in the | 
distance 


“ Not that way,” objected her danghter. 


“Why not?” was sharply inquired. 


“ He has just passed,” 

“Ts not the carriage in this direction?” 

“Yes” 

“Concealed in the woods ?” 

“ 7 ‘ 

“ He will not find it, but we must. Come! In 
this deep darkness lies our safety. Here—give 


” 


me the child. 
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| : ” 
“ No—no. 


And Edith resisted the attempts of her mother 


— 


get possession of Gracs 


me? 


Foolish girl ! 


Why don’t you give her to 


| I am stronger than you,” said the woman. 

| “She is as light as a feather in my arms,” 
|} replied Edith, who still kept hold of the child, 
i“ You lead the way, and I will follow as fast as 


you desire.” 
The woman, with a slight murmur of im pa- 


tience, gave up the brief contest and moved on 


again in the direction taken by the carpenter, 
her daughter following close in her footsteps. 


Stopping every little while to listen, and then 


| pressing on, the two fugitives continued their 
way for about ten minutes, when Edith said; 
“This is the place , mother. I told Mark to 


wait for me in the woods, off to the left.” 

Leaving the road, the two women sought for the 
| carriage, but, to their dismay, it was nowhere to 
aA 


t the place, Edith ?” 


' 

} > 

| be found. 
“ Are you certain abou 
| 


n the beginning, but 
that her mind 


Edith was very certain 
| the darkness was so bewilderins 
began to waver. 
“T think it was here, 1 
“O Edith! and so much at 


her companion, rebukingly. 


” 


other 
stake!” exclaimed 
“When 
learn to rightly guard the future ?” 

said Edith. 


that and taken a 


will you 
“The darkness is so deep,” 
“You should have thought of 
closer observation. W hat 
“ Mark !” called Edit! 
“Hush, mad girl! 
other ears than his.” 
“ Listen !” Edith spoke in a quick, eager tone. 
“ What is that?” 
“Tt is the carriage, thank God !” 
And creature 
head against her m 
Her voice had reached the coachman, who was only 


are we to do?” 


Your voice reach 


may 


the excited young leaned her 


ther and sobbed violently. 


a short distance from where they were standing, 


1 motion. But a few mo- 


and his horses were i 


ments elapsed before the two women were in the 
carriage. 
| “Home, Mark—home"’ 


“and as swift as our horses’ 


whispered the mother, 
feet will take us. 


| « It is very dark, ma’am,” answered the coach- 
; 
| 


man. 
“You know the road, Mark,” was the brief and 
significant answer. 
For a few minutes the carriage crept along 
almost the fairly 
gained ; then, at a word from Mark, the horses 


noiselessly, until road was 
sprung away with a speed that satisfied even the 
impatient riders. 

For nearly two hours this speed was maintained, 
and then the foaming horses were turned into a 
wooded lane that wound up to a fine old mansion, 


around which clustered many evidences of wealth, 
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taste, and aristocratic pride. Into this the two 
women passed, and here, for the present, we will 
leave them. 

The morning that broke after that eventful 
night found Mr. and Mrs. Harding in trouble, 
grief, and great perplexity of mind. A tearful 
Not one of 


the inmates but grieved after dear little Grace 


veil was over their whole household. 


with a sorrow that knew no words of comfort—no 
ray of consolation. All questioned, but there was 
none who could answer. 

“What shall we do?” 

That was the doubtful inquiry of the carpenter 
and his wife, asked often of each other, and an- 
swered only by troubled looks, 

“Shall we at once make it known to the neigh- 
“This it is necessary 


The child will be 


borhood ?” asked Harding. 
for us speedily to determine. 


missed, sooner or later, when we shall have to} 
| call her old.” 


account satisfactorily for its absence.” 


“Suppose you see Mr. Long and ask his ad-| 


vice,” said Mrs. Harding. 
and discreet.” 

“Well suggested, Mary,” said the carpenter. 
“T will see him without a moment’s delay.” 

Sut even the schoolmaster failed to see the 
matter clearly on its first presentation. 
the whole thing abroad might prove a serious 


: . . 
error; but, in what way, a total ignorance of the 


parties concerned left them altogether in doubt. 


It was plain that they had acted with a despera- | 


tion which only the gravest considerations could 
justify. The crime of having abandoned an infant 
involved the deepest disgrace, and it was no cause 
of wonder that they sought to escape the penalty. 
On the other hand, the absence of the child from 
the family of Harding could not fail to attract 
attention, and the neighbors would have a clear 
right to demand an explanation. 

“What had we best do, Mr. Long?” 

This was the earnest question of Harding at the 
conclusion of his conference with the schoolmaster. 

“Say nothing to any one else, at least for 
to-day,” was the answer. “TI will testify, if neces- 
sary, to the fact that you came to me and related 
the whole of the strange circumstance, and that I 
advised you to keep silent for a day or two while 
you made earnest search for the parties who car- 
ried off the child. My word will be all that is 
needed to screen you from suspicion of wrong.” 

“T am very sure of that, Mr. Long, and will do 
“ And 
now my first search must be made in the neigh- 
borhood of Overton, although I have little hope | 
I saw deception in the | 


as you suggest,” replied the carpenter. 


of finding them there. 
woman’s unsteady eyes when she mentioned this 


as her place of residence. One step brings us to | 
the point from which the next can be taken. I 
will regard this as the first step in a search that 


must not be fruitless.” 


“He is a good man| 
| to a fine old mansion, almost hidden by majestic 


To bruit | 
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| “ And it will not be fruitless, I trust,” said the 
schoolmaster, as Harding turned from him and 
went back home to advise his wife of the conclu- 
| sion to which he had arrived after consulting with 
Mr. Long. 

Mounted on a good horse, the carpenter was 
}soon on his way to Overton, a small town some 
two miles beyond Beechwood. A widow with 
whom he had some acquaintance resided there, 
and at her house he alighted on reaching the vil- 
lage. After the customary greetings and brief 


| questions about family matters Harding said: 


“Do you know a lady in Overton by the name 
of Hartley ?” 

“Oh! yes, very well,” was the answer. 

With what a strong throb did the carpenter’s 
heart bound at this reply, so little expected ! 

“Is she an elderly lady?” he next inquired. 

“She is past the middle age; yet no one would 


“ Where does she live?” 


The woman took him to the door and pointed 


elms, that stood not far from her dwelling. 

“ Has she a daughter ?” 

“Yes; an only daughter.” 

“ Grown up ?” 

ce Yes.” 

“The person I wish to see,” said the carpen- 
ter, “and as my business is somewhat urgent, | 
must bid you good morning.” 

Turning almost abruptly from the woman, he 
sprung into his saddle and galloped away in the 
direction of Mrs. Hartley’s, his mind already 
strongly excited in anticipation of an interview 
the termination of which involved so much and 
was yet so full of uncertainty. Passing from the 
public road inte a graveled lane, lined on each 
side by tastefully cut cedars, he advanced toward 
a beautiful dwelling around which was everything 
to indicate the possession of a cultivated taste by 
the owner and wealth for its gratification. But 
at these external beauties he scarcely glanced. 
Too deeply was he absorbed by the thoughts of the 
approaching interview. 

Dismounting and fastening his horse, Harding 
went to the hall-door, and lifting the heavy 
knocker, brought it down with a strong hand. 


| The sound reverberated loudly within. In a few 


moments a servant answered his summons. 
asked the carpen- 


9)? 


“Ts Mrs. Hartley at home ? 
ter. The suspense from which he was now suffer- 
ing made his voice falter. 

“She is,” was the quiet answer. 

“Can I see her ?” 

“Will you walk in?” said the servant. 

The carpenter entered and was shown into one 
of the elegantly furnished parlors. 

“ What name shall I say ?” 

Harding was about to give a wrong name, but 

























































his quickened moral sense instantly objected, and 
he said 

“No matter. Say that I wish particularly to 
see her.” 

The servant hesitated for a few moments, and 
then left the apartment. Soon the rustle of a 
lady’s garments was heard on the stairs. Harding 
arose involuntarily and stood, almost holding his 
breath. A tall, dignified, middle-aged woman, 


with a mild countenance, presented herself, but 


she was not the one for whom the excited man 


was in search. The lady bowed as she entered, | 


and said : 
“My name is Mrs. Hartley.” 
“Not the Mrs. Hartley I wish to see,” replied 


the carpenter, in a tone that betrayed the depth | 


of his disappointment. 


“T know of no other by my name,” the lady 
‘You seem to be under some mistake, | 


answered 


sir. Perhaps, if you will explain yourself, I may | 
be able to set you right. Will you not be 


seated 

As Harding resumed his chair, he said : 

“A woman was at my house Jast night—it is 
the second time she has called there—who told 
me that she lived in Overton, and that her name 
was Mrs. Hartley.” 

“Ah!” The lady was surprised. “ What kind 
of a looking woman was she ?” 

“In person, near your size, and to all appear- 
ance near your age.” 

The lady’s face flushed. 

“Near my size and age?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; but in countenance you bear no 
resemblance,” said the carpenter. 

“ And she said her name was Hartley, and that 


she resided at Overton ?” 


“She did ; but I questioned in my thought her | 


truthfulness at the time. Ah! how cruelly have 
I been deceived !” 

“Deceived! In what way, sir?’ asked the 
lady 

“ Pardon me,” said the carpenter, “if I decline 
an explanation: the reasons are imperative.” 

“You are the best judge of that. And yet, as 
my name has been used in so strange a manner, it 
seems only right that I should be made acquainted, 
at least in some degree, with the occasion of such 
an unwarrantable liberty. Can you describe the 
woman to me?” 

Harding gaye as accurate a description as possi- 
ble of the person of whom he was in search. 

“Did you observe a mole on her right cheek ?” 
asked the lady. 

“Oh! yes, madam, I remember that distinctly,” 
said the carpenter, starting to his feet. “Tell me! 
Do you know her?” 

“ And she said her name was Hartley ?” 

“cc Yes.” 
“And that she lived at Overton ?” 
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| 4 Her words, as my visit here attests.” 
| “A very singular statement,” said the lady. 
“O madam! tell me if you know her: do not 
keep me in suspense,” urged the carpenter, grow 

ing more excited. 

“T cannot imagine the reason of such singular 

|econduct.” The lady spoke to herself. “Gave 

her name as Mrs. Hartley! What does it mean? 
| There is some mystery here,” she added, address- 
ing the carpenter; “and as my name has become 
connected with it, I have a right to ask for expla- 
nation. For what purpose did this woman come 
| to your house ?” 

“From the description I have given do you 
| identify her?” asked Harding. 

“T do, clearly.” 
The carpenter struck his hands together, ex- 
| claiming : 

“So much gained! so much gained! O 
madam ! tell me where I can find her !” 

“ Not unless I know why you are_in search of 
her. If you will not trust me, neither will I trust 
you,” replied the lady, firmly) 

Deeply perplexed was the carpenter again. He 
| saw that the woman was right; and yet he was as 
much in doubt respecting her as she was respect- 

ing him. It was plain that she knew the persons 
who had carried off the child - but what good or 
jevil might flow from a revelation of the strange 
|facts connected with them he was unable to 
| divine. 

| “ Does she live in Overton?” he asked, hoping 
| to gain some admission. 

“T shall communicate nothing,” said Mrs 
Hartley, “unless I know the ground of your in- 
'quiries. If, as I suid before, you will not trust me 
| I will not trust you.” 

“ We never know how far it is safe to trust an 
entire stranger,” remarked Harding. 

| « Very true; and that is my reason for not giv- 
ing information to a stranger of whose object I am 
entirely ignorant.” 

“Will you answer me these questions?” The 


carpenter spoke in an anxioustone. “ Is the lady 
in good social standir And is she known as 
virtuous and honorable ?”’ 

“T can answer you freely. She is in good stand- 
ing, and I have never heard anything against her 
of so grave a nature as this that you now allege— 
the assumption of my name. This, sir, isa most 
serious allegation. The wherefore must involve 
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something more serious still. 

“That it certainly does,” said the carpenter. 
“ And this being so, it is but just toward her that 
I should keep my own counsel until I see her face 
to face. That she desires secrecy is apparent in 
the fact that she has misled me by assuming a 
name that belongs to another. Ah madam! if 
you would only give me the information I 


seek.” 
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, ee : ‘ , : 
The lady mused for some time; then, shaking | “to weigh everything with the nicest care where 


her head, she answered : 

“T cannot meet your wishes.” 

Harding sighed deeply. Rising, he moved 
toward the door of the apartment, his face 
strongly marked by disappointment. 

“ May I ask your address?” said Mrs. Hartley. 

It was given without hesitation. 

“Your errand here this morning is a very 
singular one, Mr. Harding,” remarked the lady, 
evidently unwilling to have him depart without 
some disclosure of facts about which her curiosity 
was in no small degree excited. “Is it not possi 


ble for us so far to trust each other as to mutually | 


impart the information each desires ?” 


“Not at present, I fear,” answered the carpen- 
ter. “Too many grave considerations force them- 
selves upon my mind and enjoin circumspection. 
But of one thing I can assure you: I shall not 
long remain in this suspense. Should the search 


of to-day not prove successful, you will see me in | 


the morning—perhaps this evening, when, to gain 
the information I desire, I will disclose what now 
discretion warns me to conceal.” 

Bowing to the lady, who made no further effort 
to detain him, Harding withdrew, and, mounting 
his horse, rode off at a quick pace. It was not his 


purpose to make further search in this direction. | 


First, he wished to consult with Mr. Long and get 
his advice as to the propriety of disclosing to 


Mrs. Hartley the facts of the previous evening in | 


order to get the information so much desired. 
And so, turning his horse’s head homeward, he 
pressed the animal to his utmost speed. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MMEDIATELY on his return from Overton 
the carpenter went to see Mr. Long. 
“One step taken in the right direction,” said 
the schoolmaster, after Harding had finished his 
narration of what had passed between him and 


Mrs. Hartley. 


“But what of the next?’ asked Harding. | 


“That is the question I am unable to answer. A 
wrong step may involve most serious consequences. 
The parties in this strange and disgraceful busi- 
ness evidently occupy a good social position and 
are exceedingly anxious to remain unknown. If 
I reveal all to Mrs. Hartley in order to gain the 
information I seek, it may be the cause of an irre- 
parable injury. The mother of Grace has, it is 
plain, acted under an influence from her imperious 
mother that she was unable to resist; and the 
latter, moved by family pride or some other strong 
consideration, has taken an extreme step, the 
knowledge of which, if it get on the wings of com- 
mon report, must ruin her in the good opinion of 
every one.” 

“Tt is but just,” remarked the schoolmaster, 


|so much is involved. I think you were altogether 


| right in withholding from Mrs. Hartley the infor- 
|} mation she asked, and I cannot blame her for 
| being equally discreet.” 
“ But what step can next be taken? I have not 
a single clew by which to trace out the fugitives. 
They escaped in the darkness and left no sign ot 
their departure.” 
“Did not the young woman say something about 
her carriage being near at hand, on the road to 
| Beechwood ?” 
| “Yes. She said it was a quarterof a mile away.” 
“Tt might be worth your while,” said the 
schoolmaster, “to examine the ground, a little off 
from the road, and see if you can find the mark of 
wheels. The carriage, most probably, was with- 
drawn from the public way in order to escape 
observation.” 
“Of what use will it be?” said the carpenter. 
“Possibly the direction taken may be ascer- 
tained.” 
Harding shook his head doubtfully. 
“Very small indications are sufficient often to 


” 


lead to important results,” remarked the school- 
master. ‘“‘ When we are altogether in the dark 
we accept the feeblest ray and hail it gladly as 
the harbinger of approaching light. But some 
other course may have suggested itself to your 
mind.” 

Harding shook his head, saying 
| “T am, to use your own words, altogether in 

the dark. Not a single beam of light is on the 
way before me.” 

“Then do as I suggest, my friend.” 

“T very seriously doubt,” said the carpenter, 
}the truth of what thev said about the carriage 
being in the direction of Beechwood. I followed 
them quickly, but saw nothing of either them or 
the carriage, although I kept on for at least half 
a mile.” 

“The carriage was, of course, withdrawn from 
the road and concealed from view. I do not 
wonder at your not seeing it. The women, most 

probably, heard you coming after them and hid 
behind some sheltering object until you passed. 
| The distance you went gave them an opportanity 
to gain the vehicle and make their escape. As 
| you did not meet the carriage on returning, the 
inference is plain that the direction taken was not 
toward Beechwood. Now, if you can only find 
where it turned off from the road, and can thence 
follow the wheel-marks to the place of conceal- 
ment, you may be able to trace them still further 
and thus determine with more or less certainty 
the course taken. It will be something gained to 
know that they did or did not go toward Beech- 
wood.” 

“T will act at once upon your suggestion,” said 
‘No time is to be lost.” 


| the carpenter. 
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Just about 
Harding found the deep impression of wheels in 


the place which had been indicated 


the soft | turning off abruptly from the beaten 


road. | wing these, he discovered the spot 
where a ge had been standing for some time, 
as was cle ym the hoof-marks on the ground. 


1 aclump of trees. Beyond this he 
w the tracks until they were again lost 
One thing he was able to determine 


It was beh 
could fol 
in the r 


clearly: the carriage neither came from nor re- 


turned toward Beechwood. Between the place at 


which been stationed and the little settie- 
ment where the carpenter lived a road leading to 
the tow Clifton branched off. He tried to 


+} 


vyheel-marks in the road in order to be 
vehicle actually went toward Clifton; 


follow 
sure that 
but th 

of other wheel-tracks made this impossible. 


hard, beaten surface and the mingling 


It w w midday, and Harding returned 
home, intending immediately after dinner to start 
for Clift and devote the remainder of the day 


; 


He found his wife 
A few words 


to sear hat direction. 


waiting in troubled suspense. 


sufficed t 


give her the meagre result of his efforts 


to discover their visitors of the previous evening. 
Her sad and red eyes told but too plainly 
how she had spent the hours since his departure. 
The children were subdued in manner, and their 
sober faces showed how sincerely they were griey- 
ing for the loss of their sweet little playmate. 
Lotty had kept close beside her mother during 


all the morning; and whenever the latter sat 


down, overcome by her feelings, to weep, the | 
child wi ome and lean against her, or draw | 
her tiny arms about her neck and say: 

“Tf they don’t bring her back I will be your 


little Grace, mother.” 

How the words went ‘thrilling to the mother’s 
heart, g 
were repeated, until at last she could not help 
claspins 

Harding, after eating a few mouthfuls of the 
ich he found awaiting his return, had 


ing deeper and deeper every time they 
the little one passionately to her bosom. 
dinner w!) 


left the 
house, when Miss Gimp, the dressmaker, who had 


17 
tahle 
Ladi€ 


and was preparing to leave the 


an hour before got home from Beech- 


in with a look of importance on her 


only half 
wood, came 
thin 
from 


lace 


In that particular crisis she was far 


being a welcome visitor; the more especially 


as it was inferred by them from her manner that 
she h id 


by some means gained intelligence of 
She felt with 


treated her, and was somewhat piqued 


what had occurred. the reserve 


which they 
thereat; nevertheless, she could not keep back 
from them all that was in her mind, and said 
soon after she came in, in order to introduce the 
subject | 

“ How is that dear little babe ?” glancing around 
the room. “ 

Was 


Asleep, I suppose ?” 
1is a ruse to bring them out? 


Both Mr, 


} 
I 


| 





|maker so closely that 


| sudden by the family. 


and Mrs. Harding thought so; and therefore made 
| no reply. 
“T met a lady over at Beechwood,” said Miss 
Gimp, “who asked about you and that babe with 
a good deal of interest. 
“ Indeed !”” 
Both Mr. and Mrs. 
gone. 
“Who was she ? 
Miss Gimp looked m) 
“T don’t feel ] 


she answered, with afl 


Harding’s indifference was 


” 


mention her name,” 


at 


d gravity. 
“Was she an elderly lady ?” inquired the car- 
penter. 

“She was neither very old nor very young,” 
said Miss Gimp. 

“Though somewhat past middle age,” remarked 
it 


er’s curiosity by ap- 


the carpenter, who saw tl it was necessary to 


little the dressm: 
pearing to have some knowle 


K 


excite a 
lge of the person to 
whom she referred. 
“ Yes,” said Miss Gimp, 
ter rather warily. 
“With dark, penet: 
dignified, almost commanding 
“T found her pleasant and affable enough,” said 


looking et the carpen- 


ing eyes, and a peculiarly 


, manner.” 


Miss Gimp. 
“She can be so when it suits her purpose.” 
“ Ah! you know her, then?” 


remarked the dress- 


maker, thrown off her guard. 
“T have met her, I presume.” 
“She did not intimate this.” 


Miss Gimp looked a little puzzled. 


“Tt was not necessary, I presume. Did you 
| meet her in her own house ?” 

“Me? No, indeed. I haven't been to Clifton.” 

“Ah! True enovgh. You were at Beech- 
wood ?” 

“Yes. At Mrs. Barclay’s. Mrs. Beanfort”— 


The dressmaker stopped suddenly ; for she saw 
by the eager manner with which the carpenter 
bent toward her that he was merely leading her 
on to tell what she knew about the lady to whom 
she had referred. 

“Mrs. Beaufort of ¢ 
Beaufort ?’ said Harding, pressing on to the dress- 
could only answer in 


Wit 
11a 


n, the widow of General 


she 


the affirmative. 

“Yes; it was Mrs. Beaufort,” she replied. 
“She is a sister of Mrs. Barclay, and was making 
a short visit at Beechwood while I was there.” 

“Did she leave yesterday ?” 

The carpenter asked the question in so indiffer- 
ent a tone that Miss Gimp was altogether deceived 


as to the amount of interest he felt. 


“Yes, She went away some time in the after- 
noon, I believe. Her going was thought rather 


In fact, I heard Mrs. Bar- 
clay say to her daughter—the words were not 
meant for my ears—that she couldn’t conceive 
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what motive Mrs. Beaufort had for leaving so 
abruptly and at so late an hour in the day.” 

“You will excuse me, Miss Gimp,” said the car- 
penter, partly turning away, and taking up his 
hat from a chair. 

“Men are always excusable,” returned Miss 
Gimp. “ Business has the first dlaim. So make 
no apologies.” 

“Mary !” 

Harding looked at his wife, and she arose and 
followed him to the door. 

“T am going over to Clifton,” said he, 
will come back as early as possible. In the mean- 


“and 


time, be on your guard with Miss Gimp, and do | 


not on any account let her know what happened 
last night.” 

“Never fear, Jacob; she will learn nothing 
from me,” returned Mrs. Harding. “ But do you 
think that woman was Mrs. Beaufort, of Clifton ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 


“Don’t be too certain, Jacob. Our disappoint- | 


ment, should the supposition prove untrue, will 
only be the greater.” 


“There is not a shadow of doubt on my mind, | 
Mary—not a shadow. Good-bye! I will be back | 


as early as possible.” 
And the carpenter hurried away. 


“ You know, then, all about this Mrs. Beaufort ?” | 
said Miss Gimp, in the most insinuating way, as | 


Mrs, Harding came back into the room. 


“The lady about whom you were speaking to | 


my husband just now ?” 
The apparent indifference with which Mrs 


Harding said this surprised in no small degree | 


the dressmaker. 


“Yes. Mrs. Beaufort, who resides at Clifton.” | 
Mrs. Harding shook her head. “On the con- | 


trary, I know nothing about her.” 
“Nothing? Well, that’s strange! I’m sure 
your husband does if you don’t.” 


Miss Gimp was puzzled, disappointed, and a lit- | 


tle fretted. 

“That may all be,” answered Mrs. Harding. 
“He sees a great many people who never come in 
my way.” 

“But really, now, Mrs. Harding, just in confi- 
dence ””—Miss Gimp leaned toward the carpen- 
ter’s wife and put on her most insinuating look— 
“don’t you know something about Mrs. Beaufort ? 
I'm suré you do. She had a greal deal to say 
about you.” 

“Had she ?” 


“Yes, indeed; and about the baby in particu- | 


lar. Where is it?” and Miss Gimp’s eves looked 
around, searchingly. 

“What about the baby?” said Mrs. Harding. 

“ And you don’t know her at all ?” 

Mrs. Harding shook her head. 

“Tt’s my opinion, then, that she knows a great 
deal more about that baby than you do.” - 
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| Almost impossible did Mrs. Harding find it to 
repress the strong desire she felt to question Miss 
Gimp closely and to gain all she knew at the price 
| of entire confidence ; but her better judgment gave 
her self-control. 

“That may be,” she answered; “ for we know 

| nothing of its history. All I can say is, that I 
hope she may have as clear a conscience about the 
child as we have.” 

“Clear a conscience! How?” 

And Miss Gimp’s eyes went searching about the 
room again, and even tried to penetrate the adjoin- 
ing chamber through a small opening in the door. 

“ We have done our duty by the child.” 

Miss Gimp was puzzled. 

“ How is the sweet little cherub?” she asked. 

“Well,” was the brief answer. 

“ Asleep, I suppose ?” 

When did you leave Beechwood ?” asked Mrs. 

| Harding, not appearing to notice the dressmaker’s 


question. 
“This morning. 
“ How long were you there ?” 


’ 


” 


“Several days.’ 
“At Mrs. Barclay’s, you said, I believe ?” 
“Yes. She sent her carriage for me and took 
| me over.” 

“ And returned you in the same way ?” 

“Of course. She’s very much of a lady, only 
|so cold and reserved. Mrs. Beaufort, her hus- 
band’s sister, is a very different kind of woman.” 

“In what respect?” 

“Oh! she’s so pleasant and talkative.” 

“What kind of a looking person is she?” asked 
| Mrs. Harding. 

“Tall, and very dignified. I never saw such 
a penetrating pair of black eyes in my life. 
| They seem to look right through you sometimes. 
| She takes a great deal of interest in you, let me 
tell you.” 

“ Does she indeed? I wonder why!” 

How hard it was for the carpenter’s wife to 
| maintain her exterior indifference ! 
| “No, you don’t wonder,” said Miss Gimp, 
| whose close observation detected the hidden ex- 
|citement the other was so anxious to conceal. 

“You know that you are dying this minute to 
hear all that I can tell about Mrs. Beaufort.” 

“Tf you really think so,” remarked Mrs. Hard- 
|ing, forcing a smile, “pray have compassion on 
| me and relieve my great suspense.” 

The dressmaker was at fault again. 

“Oh!” she replied, with ill-concealed vexation, 

“if you are co indifferent about the matter I shall 
| not trouble myself to enlighten you. I thought 
| you would naturally feel an interest in learning 
something about a person who evidently knows a 
good deal more than you do about little Grace, 
‘and who, it is plain, has her eyes pretty closely 
i fixed on you.” 
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Miss Gimp arose and 
movement toward the door. 
dent that this act would break down at once the 
assumed indifference of Mrs. Harding. But she 
erred. The latter was too clearly aware of how 


Saying this, 
She was very confi- 


t stake to suffer herself to be thrown 
from her guard. All the information of any value 
Miss Gimp had been communicated. 


much w 


possessed Dy 


She saw this,as her mind grew calm and clear, and 
she was pleased that the prying gossip was about to 


depart. It was in vain that the dressmaker lin- 


gered and tried to strike some new chord of 
interest. Nothing vibrated to her touch; and 
she withdrew, utterly disappointed in the object 
of her and in a very bad humor with both 
the carpenter and his wife, whom she failed not 
to abuss round terms during three neighborly 
visits pa her ere reaching her own dwelling. 


T. S. A. 
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OLD SONGS. 


OW they touch the heart, these old, old 
Never again will there come to our 


songs 
world-tired ears strains sweet as those of 
Rare, rich voices of far-famed 

held a listening world entranced, | 
stilled the pulse, and hushed the very breath of | 
hearers. But when alone in the twi- | 
light gloaming, and idle thought takes wing and | 
hovers lovingly over bygone days, memory brings | 
back t 

and not 
one note of that haunting music, would we ex- | 
change the remembrance of for the divinest song | 


that ever thrilled the heart of man. 


the long ago. 


singers have 


enrapture 





1s the dear old melodies our mother sang, 
ne word of those quaint old ditties, not | 





Whence came some of these gems of song? 
What bright circumstance gave them birth? 
Who can claim them justly as their own? These | 
are questions not only for the idly curious to pon- 
der. Patient research among oft-times old and 
musty es has brought answer to these ques- 
tions nteresting facts unearthed by enthusiastic 
scholars. 

Allow me to present to you, dear reader, a hand- 
ful of these garnered facfs. 


The charming ballad, “ Auld Robin Gray,” was | 
written before the present century in England by 
Lady Anne Barnard, who died in 1825. It be- 
came a party question at the time whether the 
poem was a production of the sixteenth or eigh- | 
teenth century, for it was either a very ancient bal- | 
lad or a modern one. The author had the grati-| 
fication of seeing a reward of twenty guineas | 
offered in the newspapers to the person who should 
solve the problem. In a letter to Sir Walter 
Scott the lady gives the following account of its | 


composition : 


made a 


| Caroline Keppel, whos 


| long forgotten, lives to 


|which it is so happily wedded. 
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“ Robin Gray, so called from its being the name 
of the old herd at Bualcarras, was born soon after 
My sister Margaret 


the close of the year 1771 
had married 
London. I was 
to amuse myself by 


and accompanied her husband to 


melancholy and endeavored 
attempting a few poetical 
trifles.” 

Quite a romantic history 
“Robin Adair.” The her 
Irish surgeon. H¢ Dublin for England, and 


when near Holyhead met his good fortune in the 


is wrapped up in 


was Dr. Adair, an 


} 
ieit 


shape of an overturned carriage containing only a 
lady, who was slightly hurt and probably more 


Hearing he 


t of her injuries, to travel 


frightened. was a surgeon, she re- 


quested him, on accou1 
their arrival 


with her to London, and pre- 


sented him with a hundred guineas and a general 
lence. 


There he met Lady 
Earl and 


invitation to her resix 


lather was an 





mother the daughter of a Duke. The young peo- 
ple fell in love at first sight, to the intense dismay 
of the lady’s family. Every meags was tried to 
induce the young lady to give up her lover, but in 
vain, and it was while at Bath she wrote,it is said, 
the song of Robin Adair, the words of which, as 
originally written, are: 


“ What’s this dull town to me? Robin’s not here. 
He whom I wish to see, wish for to hear. 
Where's all the joy and mirth 
Made life a heaven on earth? 
Oh! they’re all fled with thee, Robin Adair. 


“ What made the assembly shine? Robin Adair. 
What made the ball s Robin was there. 
What, when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore? 
Oh! it was parting with Robin Adair.” 


fine ? 


It was about two hundred years ago that the 
Laurie” first saw 


and flourishes over the 


quaint little song of “Annie 


light, and still it li 
graves of sermons, essays, and ponderous yolumes 
be sung in the parlors of 


the nineteenth century and ground out in agonized 


ves 


tones by every wheezy hand-organ ever manufac- 
tured. 


Annie, one of the fai: quartette of daughters be- 


It was written by a Mr. Douglas, upon 


longing to Sir Robert Laurie, first Baronet of 


| Maxwellton. 


Every one knows ‘Bonny Doon” as one of 
Robert Burns’ sweetest poems, and that there is a 
true affinity between the word and the truth to 
A good many 
years ago Mr. James Miller was, in company with 
other musicians and poets, criticising Scotch music 
and poetry, and expressed an earnest desire to 
compose some Scotch airs. Mr. Clark jokingly 
told him to keep to the black keys of his harpsi- 


|chord and he would invariably write a Scotch 


tune. Certain it is, in a few days Mr. Miller pre- 
sented “ Bonny Doon” to the music-loving world, 
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be ee 
which, if our reader will try, can be played on the 
black keys alone. 

That grand old national anthem, as it is often 
termed, “God Save The King,” has a rather un- 
certain history. Perhaps the best sustained theory 
is that it was originally a Jacobite song, written 
during the Rebellion of 1715 by Henry Carey. It 
rushed into popularity at the English theatres in 
1745, and it is as dear to the English heart as is 
the “ Roast Beef of Old England.” 

We Yankees, however, claim the master-piece 
of national hymns in the form of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” which was composed by a law- 


yer, Francis Scott Key, while prisoner in the | 
Island, and was born in 1802, and died in Cleve- 


British fleet during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, near Baltimore, in 1814. Its author 
was born in “‘ My Maryland ” in 1779 and died in 
Baltimore in 1843, living to see his brain-child 
adopted by every loyal heart. The tune, like 
“ Yankee Doodle,” we borrowed from our British 
cousins, it being composed by one of the numer- 
ous John Smiths for a song by Tomlinson 
entitled “Anacreon in Heaven,” and was sung 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in London dur- 
ing the last part of the last century at the meet- 
ings of the Anacreontic Society. 

“Hail Columbia” was written by Joseph Hop- 
kinson in 1798. At that time the war was raging 
between England and France and it was believed 
that Brother Jonathan might be obliged to assist. 
The people were divided andsome favored France 
and others England. Congress was in session at 
Philadelphia. One Saturday afternoon a young 
actor of this City of Brotherly Love came to Mr. 
Hopkinson, saying he was to have a benefit on the 
next Monday night, but feared it would be a bene 
fit only in name, for, alas! no boxes had been 
taken. He asked Mr. Hopkinson to write him a 
patriotic song to sing to the tune of the “ Presi- 
dent’s March,” thinking he could fill the house 
by the announcement of the novelty, and the re- 
sult was “Hail Columbia,” and the song soon 
gained popularity. 

“The Old Oaken Bucket” was written by | 


Samuel B. Woodworth when a journeyman | 
printer in an office situated on the corner of| 
Chatham and Chambers Streets, New York. Near | 


by, in Frankfort Street, was a drinking-saloon kept | 
Me,” was written more than a century ago, about 


by a man named Mallory, to which Woodworth | 
often resorted, and one day declared to Mallory 
that his eau de vie was superior to anything he 
ever before drank. 

“No,” he replied, “you are mistaken ; there | 
was one thing which is in both our estimations | 
far superior to this in the way of drinks.” 

“ What was that ?” asked his friend, dubiously. | 

“The draught of pure, fresh, spring water that 
we used to drink from the old oaken bucket that | 
hung in the well, after our return from the Iabors | 
of the field on a sultry day in the summer?’ 





That the reply touched Woodworth was evinced 
by his return to the office, where he wrote the 
poem in half an hour, picturing the well at his 
early home in Scituate, Mass. 

Where is the piece of prose or poetry so de- 
claimed, shouted, sung, and whistled by the irre- 
pressible school-boy of the last half century as 
that biographical, historical narrative that in- 
formed all inquiring friends long ago that “Old 
Grimes” had shuffled off this mortal coil. One 
writer calls it a small epic, another dubs it “that 
little felicity of a poem which got a grip upon the 
memories of a generation.” Its author, Mr. Al- 
bert G. Green, was a native of Providence, Rhode 


land, Ohio, several years ago. He was considered 
“a pleasant talker and most amiable man.” 

Many of the hymns so dear to the hearts of 
Christians and sung by lips long silent here have 
a beautiful origin. There is an interesting inci- 
dent mentioned in the life of Charles Wesley, 
which led to the writing of one of his best known 
hymns, One day Mr. Wesley was sitting by an 
open window looking out over the beautiful fields 
in summer time. Presently a little bird flitting 
about in the sunshine attracted his attention. 
Just then a hawk came sweeping down toward the 
little bird. The poor thing, very much frightened, 
was darting here and there trying to find some 
place of refuge. In the bright, sunny air, in the 
leafy trees, or the green fields there was no hid- 
ing place from the fierce grasp of the hawk. 
But seeing the open window and the man sitting 
by it, the bird flew in its terror toward it, and 
with a beating heart and quivering wing found 
refuge in Mr. Wesley’s bosom. He sheltered it 
from the threatening danger and saved it from a 
cruel death. Mr. Wesley was at the time suffer- 
ing severe trials, and was feeling the need of a 
refuge in his own time of trouble as much as the 
trembling little bird did that nestled in his bosom. 
So he took up his pen and wrote the beautiful 
hymn: 

“ Jesus, Saviour ofmy soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the waves of trouble roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 
The hymn beginning “ Rock of Ages, Cleft for 


| the year 1770. Its author was Augustus Montague 


Toplady, born at Farnham, Surrey, England, in 


| 1740. When only sixteen years old he chanced 


to go into a barn at Codymain, Ireland, to hear an 
illiterate layman preach and whose sermon led to 


| his immediate conversion. In his diary he 


writes : 

“That sweet text, ‘Ye who were sometimes 
afar off are made nigh by the blood of Christ,’ 
was particularly delightful to my soul. Strange 
that I, who had so long been under the means of 
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grace in England, should be brought nigh to God | are ancient enough to rank among the classics, 
in an obscure part of Ireland, amid a handful| “London Bridge is Broken Down” is of un- 
of God’s people met together in a barn and under | fathomed antiquity. “Three Blind Mice” is 
the n y of one who could scarcely spell his | found in a music book dated 1609. “The Frog 
name. The excellency of such power must be of| and the Mouse” was licensed in 1580. “Three 
God and « it be of men.” | Children Sliding on the Ice” dates from 1633. 

He e a minister of the Church of Eng- | “Sing a Song of Sixpence” is as old asthe six- 
land is health soon failed and his physician | teenth century. “Girls and Boys, Come out to 

' sent hir London, where he entered a new field | Play” is certainly as old as the reign of Charles 

as past f the French Calvinistic Reformed II. 

Churel While there he published in the Gospel | Some authorities assert that the first poetry 
Muga in article entitled “Questions and An- | written in America was a verse written on a piece 
swers Relative to the National Debt,” in which | of bark soon after the landing of the Pilgrims at 
he exhibits the enormity of the great debt of} Plymouth by a young man who observed some 

: sin and the precious atonement made by Christ. | squaws picking strawberries in a field, with their 

Some two years after this he fell asleep in papooses tied up in Indian fashion and hung from 
Jesus, and just before his death he exclaimed: | the limbs of trees. These are the lines: 

“Tt will not be long before God takes me, for no “Lullaby, baby, on the tree-top! 
mortal can live after the glories God has mani- When the wind blows, the cradle will rock; 
fested to my soul.” When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
The ymn in common use has been greatly And down will come cradle, baby, and all.” 
transposed and altered, but the following is the} probably the young man little“thought he was 
original version, as given to the world by this ear- rhyming for so great a multitude of babies. 
nest Christian : “The House that Jack Built,” it seems, is an 
| Rock of Ages, cleft for ma, altered translation of an anc ient parabolical hymn 
ot me bidosueeall tn Theo: sung by the Jews at the feast of the Passover and 
Let the water ena the bleed. commemorative of the principal events in the his- 
From Thy riven side which flowed, tory of that people. The original is in the Chal- 
Be of sin the double cure, dean language. A. L. Rockwoop, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. os a 
«Not the labor of my hands Lirr’s Burpens.— A ] inge part of life’s burdens 
Pa ah my Sy ear ON are self-imposed and wholly needless. Fears of 
p i my zeal no respite know, calamities which never happen, a doleful habit 
Could my tears forever flow, of looking at the worst, a suspicious disposition, 
: All for sin could not atone, a jealous turn of mind—these are the tyrants 
Thou must save, and Thou alone. that load us with burdens heavy to bear but 
needless to carry. If we should honestly examine 
oe —y ns ie the various burdens of our lives, we would be 
Simply to Thy evens I ling ; surprised to find how many of them are of this 
Naked, come to Thee for dress ; is " . 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace; character. Not only may we drop them if we 
Foul, I to the fountain fly; will, but justice to others demands that we should. 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die. A man or woman habitually unhappy is essen- 
tially selfish, and is always a thorn in the com- 
“ Whilst I draw the fleeting breath, munity. There are enough crosses and trials 
When my eyestrings break in death; in life which must be borne without manufactur- 
When I soar through tracts unknown, ing artificial and needless ones; and the more 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne, thoroughly we rid ourselves of the latter, the 
neem of Ages, oe for ad more energy and spirit we can bring to bear upon 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” . 
the former. 
The author of “Just As I Am” was Charlotte] Eacu of us ought to strive for excellence in one 
Elliot, born in 1789. Her life breathed the same| thing; but we also need “a little knowledge” in 
\ humility and piety that pervades the hymn, so| many others. We cannot all be lawyers ; but we 
j great a favorite with thousands of worshipers.| all need some acquaintance with the laws of the 
She was an invalid and sufferer, and to the world| land we live in. We cannot all understand medi- 
of fellow-sufferers she gave this hymn as a contri-| cal science ; but we all need some general insight 
bution to the Invalid’s Hymn Book. into the laws of health. We cannot all be politi- 
But in ranging “ from grave to gay, from lively | cians; but we all want some cognizance of our own 
to severe,” let us not forget the saint of our child-| public affairs. We cannot all be mechanics; yet we 
hood, Mother Goose, some of whose nursery songs} shall at all times want to know how to use tools. 
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ANECDOTES OF CATS. 


RCHBISHOP WHATELY, in a very inter- 
esting paper on Instinct, which, we believe, 
has not found a place in either of his larger 

works, gives an instance from one of his own 
family cats. “ This cat,” says he, “lived many 


years in my mother’s family, and its feats of 


sagacity were witnessed by her, my sisters, and 
myself, It was known, not merely once or twice, 
but habitually, to ring the parlor bell when it 
wished the door to be opened. Some alarm was 
excited on the first occasion on which it turned 
bell-ringer. Our family had retired to rest, and 
in the middle of the night the parlor bell was 
rung violently. We sleepers were all startled 
from our repose, proceeded down-stairs with 


pokers and tongs to interrupt, as we supposed, the | 


predatory movements of sonre burglars, but we 
were agreeably surprised to discover that the bell 


had been rung by pussy.” She appears to have | 


been inadvertently left in the household room; 


she desired to quit, and so adopted this very natu- 


ral expedient, and the Archbishop says she fre- 
quently repeated the act whenever she wanted to 
get out of the parlor. 

A writer in an old volume of The Zoologist 
says: “Passing by the back window of a neigh- 


bor’s house a short time since I saw a favorite | 


cat seated on a table near the window, beside a 
narrow-necked cream-jug containing cream. No 
person was in the kitchen, He was smelling at 


the cream and endeavoring to reach it with his | 


tongue, but could not. At last he inserted one of 
his fore-paws and withdrew it, the fur saturated 
with milk. After he had licked it clean he 
dipped again, and kept repeating the process as 
long as I remained observing him, which 1 did 


for several minutes, and then Jeft him to his| 


employment, for I thought he well deserved his 
reward for his ingenuity.” This looks very much 
like a premium upon clever thieving, and would 
scarcely be a safe principle for adoption in more 
general society. 

It appears that the lives of cats are full of in- 
stances like these and they have given to poor 
pussy, unfortunately, a bad reputation, despite of 
her innocent, most peaceful, and most meditative 
appearance as she slumberously purrs on the 
hearthrug by the fireside. She has not only a 
character for felony, but has been supposed from 
time immemorial to have dealings with the in- 
visible world and especially with the worst char- 
acters there. The cat, whatever its character dur- 
ing the day, has been supposed only to use that 
as an outward and visible sign or veil, concealing 
its dark and unhallowed enterprises and trans- 
actions during the night. 7 

Sir Walter Scott was a man of strong, healthy 
conmon-sense—if ever there was such a man— 








but he was frightened by a cat. When he was a 
young man he went to see that curious and ill- 
conditioned piece of human nature, the Black 
Dwarf, “bowed Davie Ritchie,” in his den, a 
gloomy bit of a hut. After they had sat together 
a little while, the dwarf, glaring at Scott, said, 
“Man, ha’ ye ony poo’r?” meaning by this, of 
course, supernatural power. Scott disclaimed any 
gift of this sort. The dwarf stretched his finger 
out to a corner, where for the first time Scott be- 
“ame aware that a green-eyed, black grimalkin 
was sitting and intently glaring at him. As the 
dwarf extended his finger to the cat, he said to 
Scott, “He has poo’r;”’ and, ridiculous as the 





instance seems, Scott declares that a strange feel- 
ling of awe and terror crept over him as he sat 
| between the green eyes of the cat on one side and 
| the finger and voice of the Black Dwarf on the 
| other. 

| And if our readers are surprised that so sen- 
| sible a man as the great Sir Walter was sus- 
| ceptible to such an infection, we must say that 
| the influence of the cat has sometimes moved 
| very strangely characters who might have 
seemed to be even much more remote from such 
influences than the poetic temperament of the 
| great Northern Wizard—Napoleon, for instance, 
| the great, self-possessed master of mighty battle- 
fields, who could ride with unmoved nerve while 
shot and shell were tearing up the earth round 
about him. After the battle of Wagram, when 
he with his suite occupied the palace of Schon- 


brunn, one of his aides-de-camp was proceeding 
|to rest very late at night, Napoleon having re- 
| tired much earlier; passing the door of his great 
| captain’s apartment, he heard within a scuffling 
and singular noises and repeated calls from the 
| Emperor. Rushing in, probably expecting some 
| conepiracy, possibly a murder scene, he saw the 
| great soldier of the age half-undressed, thick 
beads of perspiration dropping from his forehead, 
his drawn sword in his hand, with which he was 
making lunges through the dark at an invisible 
enemy; and all this “much ado about nothing” 
was caused by a poor, innocent cat, who had 
; somehow secreted herself in the bed-chamber. 
| History pauses here. We know not whether in 
the fray she nimbly escaped, but we fear it is more 
| probable that beneath the passion of the mad 
| victor her days were numbered. 

THE exclusive study of art will not make the 
| best artist; the sole devotion of a lifetime to 
| business will not make the best merchant; the 
acquirement of technical skill alone will not 
make the best mechanic. Knowledge of other 
things, mental drill in other branches, breadth of 
view, and power of sympathy will all tell upon the 
specific work on hand and raise it to a higher 
level than that «f any mere specialist, 
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MAN’S JUDGMENT. 


WOULDN'T give much for his chance of | this life; but our turn wiil come afterward. 
was the remark of a man whose 


He ivel a” 
coarse, well-worn garments contrasted 
strongly with the dark rich broadcloth of the per- 
son to referred. In the tones of the in- 
dividual who uttered this sentence was a clearly 
apparent satisfaction at the thought of his rich 
neighbor's doubtful chance of final salvation. It 
was on Sunday, and both had just passed from the 
sacred edifice, to which each had that morning 
gone up for the avowed end of worship. 

“Why do you say that?’ asked the friend to 
whom the remark was addressed. 

“You know the Scriptures,” was the confident 
answer—“ how hardly shall they who have riches 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

ae ¢ then, that the mere fact 
possessing riches will keepa man out of Heaven ?” 

“No; I wouldn’t just like to say that. But 
riches harden the heart and make men unfit for 
Heaven 

“T doubt if riches harden the heart more than 
poverty, was replied. 

can you say so?” was warmly objected. 
the promise everywhere tothe poor? To 
whom was the gospel sent ?” 

“The rich and the poor spoken of in the Word 
of God,” said the friend, “ do not, it is plain, mean 
simply th who possess natural riches, or who 
are in natural poverty. Remember, that the Bible 
is a re ion of spiritual truth for man’s eternal 
salvation, and that its teachings must have pri- 
mary regard to what is spiritual, and refer to 
man’s internal state rather than to his 
worldly condition. 
while or 
spirit’ (not t 
theirs is the 
may 
Bible, 
hard fo: 
that the proud 
dent on the 
wisdom, are 
a camel t 
such ric! 
Lord’s words when He set a child in the midst of 
His disciples, and told them that unless they be- 
came 


wnom he 


1} 
pelleve, 


Kingdom of Heaven’ And we 


with violence to even the letter of the 


out 


nel 


meant. That it would 


as that 
¢ 
I 


Kingdom « 


Heaven. 
urally 
poor in spirit, 


teachable, and innocent as a child 

The first speaker, whose name was Maxwell, 
tossed his head, and slightly curled his lip as he 
replied 

“T believe just what the Bible says. As for 
your forced meanings, I never go to them. A 
plain, matter-of-fact man, I understand what is 
written in a plain, matter-of-fact way. The Bible 
says. that they who have riches shall hardly enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, And I can see how 
true the saying is. As for Clinton, of whom I 
spoke just now, I repeat that I wouldn’t give much 
for his chance. It is well that there is a just God 


of 


mere | 
Remember, that the Lord | 
earth said; ‘Blessed are the poor in|} 
he poor in this world’s goods), ‘for | 


onclude that when He speaks of its being | 
ch to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, | 

in spirit, those who rest self-confi- | 
riches of their worldly and natural | 
be easier for | 
go through the eye of a needle than for | 
en to enter Heaven is plain from our | 
|Him who setteth up whom He will, and whose 


little child they could not enter the | 
Not externally and nat- | 
as that child, for that was impossible ; but | 





|in Heaven, and that there will come a day of ret- 
|ribution. The Dives have their good things in 
VM e 

Lazarus went,a beggar, 
and was received into 


sha’n’t be always poor 
| from the rich man’s door, 
| Abraham’s bosom.” 

“What has made you so bitter against Clinton 
just now ?” inquired the friend. 

“Tm not bitter against him in particular. | 
| speak of rich men as a class. They are all sel- 
fish, unfeeling, and oppressive. Look at the good 
Clinton might do as a steward of God’s bounty if 
he chose. He might make our wilderness blos- 
som as the rose. But settlement day will come 
ere long, and then a sorry account of his steward- 
ship will he have to render.” 

“How do you know that the aceount will not 

| be approved in Heaven ?” was asked in a quiet 
voice, 

“ Approved ! How do I knew?” ejaculated 
Maxwell, impatiently. ‘“ Any man can see that 
he isan unfaithful, hard-hearted, and oppressive 
steward.” 

“ Has he oppressed you 

mit” 

“Ah! I was notawa 
that you had any claims upon 

| of Heaven.” 

“My claims are thosé 
But you shall know all and 
am a poor man—” 

“ Well—” 

“With a wife and four 
as tenderly as Clinton or any other purse-proud 
oppressor of the poor can possibly love his wife 
and children. They are dependent for daily bread 
upon my daily labor. With thesweat of my brow 
I keep hunger from my door and cold from enter- 
ing therein.” 

“ An independent man,” said the other. 

“Yes, thank God! An independent man; as 
independent as any nabob in the land.” 

“Do let the nabobs was answered to 
this. “ If you are independent, why care for them ? 
Why permit yourself to be fretted because others 
are blessed by Providence with a greater abund- 
ance of worldly goods? There is danger in this 
thing of going beyond the nabobs and arraigning 


e of that. I didn’t know 
him as an almoner 


of common humanity. 
judge for yourself, I 


children, whom T love 


aione, 


bounty feeds even the young ravens. So go on 
with vour story. What is the crime that Mr. 
Clint... has committed against you and humanity ?” 

“T ama poor man, as I said.” 

“T know you are—a hard-working, industrious, 
but poor man.” 

“ And as such entitled to some consideration.” 

“Entitled to a fair return for your labor in all 
ages,” 

“Of course I am to some favor in the 
distribution of employments, where I present 
equal capacity with those who are less needy than 
myself.” 

““ What do you mean by that?” 

“A plain story makes all plain. Well, you 
are aware that Mr. Clinton is about building a new 
dam for his mills?” 


and 
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“T am.” 

“ And that he asked for proposals ?” 

“Vos” 

“T tried to get the contract.” 

“You!” There was more surprise in this ejacu- 
lation than the friend had meant to convey. 

“Certainly! Why not?” was petulantly re- 
marked. 

“Of course you had a perfect right to do so,’ 

“Of course I had ; and of course my bid, | 
the lowest, was thrown out, and the bid of Jac “k- | 
son, who manages to monopolize everything in | 
the village, taken. He and Clinton are leagued | 
together, and the offer for proposals was only a | 
sham.” 

“That’s assuming a good deal friend Maxwell.” | 

“No it isn’t. It’s the truth, and nothing else | 
but the truth. He’s the jackall and Clinton’s the | 
lion.” 

“You speak without reflection,” said the friend, 
mildly. 

“I’m not blind. I see how things are worked.’ 

“You say your bid was lower than Jackson’s. | 
How do you know this? I thought his bid was | 
not public ly known.” 

“T knew it; and, in fact, knew what it was to | 
be before I sent in my proposals, and was, there- | 
fore, able to go below it. The truth is, I man- | 
aged, between you and [, to find out just what | 
every man was going to bid, and then struck a 
mark below them all to make sure of the job. I} 
wanted a chance, and was determined to have it | 
at all hazards.” 

“T hardly think your mode of procedure just 
fair,’ said the friend; “but, waiving that, could | 
you have made anything by the job at your bid- | 
ding?” 

“Oh! yes, I'd have made something—more, a | 
good deal, than I can make by day’s work. The | 
fact is, I set my heart on that job as a stepping- | 
stone to contract work, and am bitterly disap- 
pointed at its loss. Much good may it do both 
Jackson and Clinton. I shouldn't be much | 
sorry to see the new dam swept away by the next | 
freshet.” | 

“Why, Maxwell! This is not the spirit of a| 
Christian man. Envy, malice—these are what | 
the Bible condemns in the plainest terms; and | 
for these sins the poor have quite as much to | 
answer for as the rich—and perhaps more. If| 
you go from church on the Sabbath with no better | 
thoughts than these, I fear you are quite as far 
from the Kingdom ‘of Heaven as you have sup- | 
posed Mr. Clinton to be.” 

“Good day!” said Maxwell, turning off abruptly | 
from his friend and taking a path that led by a 
nearer course to his home than the one in which 
they were walking. 

A few weeks later the person with whom Max- 
well thus conversed had occasion to transact some 
business with Mr. Clinton. He had rendered him | 
a bill for work done and called to receive eat 

| 








ment. 
“You’ve made a mistake in your bill, Mr. 
Lee,” said Clinton. 
“Ah! Are you certain ?” 
“You can examine for yourself. I make an 
error of twenty dollars in the additions.” 
“Then you only owe me sixty dollars,”” said 
Lee, with a disappointment in his tones that he 
could not conceal. 





| entirely satisfied. 





“Rather say that I owe you a hundred, for 
the mistake is in your favor. The first column 
in the bill adds up fifty, instead of thirty dol- 
lars.” 

“ Let me examine it.” Lee took the bill and 
added up the column three times before he felt 
Then he said: 

“So it does! Well, I should never have been 
| the wiser if you had only paid me the eighty 
dollars called for by the footing up of the bill. 
You might hi: ave retained your advantage with 
perfect safety.’ 

Lee said this on the impulse of the moment. 
He saw instantly a change in Mr. Clinton’s 


| countenance, as if he were slightly offended. 


“Oh! no; not with safety,” was gravely re- 
plied. 


“T should never have found it out’ 
3ut there is coming a day, with every man, 


| when the secrets of his heart will stand revealed. 
| If not now, it would then appear that I had 
’| wronged you out of twenty dollars 


” 


“True! True! But all men don’t think of 
this.” 

“No one is more fully aware of that than I 
am. It is for me, however, to so live in the pres- 
ent as not to burden my future with shame and 
repentance. Knowingly, Mr. Lee, I would not 
wrong any man to the value of a single dollar. I 
| may err, and do err, like other men, for to err is 
human.” 

After the expression of such sentiments, Mr. 
Lee felt curious to know what Mr. Clinton thought 
of, and how he felt toward, Maxwell, So he said, 
after referring to the new mill-dam in the process 
of erection: 

“You didn’t take the lowest bid for its con- 
struction.” 

“T took the lowest competent bid.” 

“Then you did not think Maxwell competent 
for the work ?” 

“T do not think him a man to be trusted, and, 
therefore, would not have given him the contract 
for such a piece of work at any price. You are 
aware that the giving way of that dam would 
almost inevitably involve a serious loss of life 
and property among the poor people who live 
| along the course of the stream below. I must re- 
gard their safety before any pecuniary advantage 
to myself, and have given Mr. Jackson, who has 
the contract, positive instructions to exceed his 


| estimates if necessary, in order to put the question 


of safety beyond a doubt. I know him to be a 
man whom [ can trust, but I have no confidence 
in Maxwell. i 
‘A good reason why you declined giving him 
the jote” 
“T think so.” 
“ Maxwell was greatly disappointed.” 

“T know, and has said very hard things against 
me. But that avails nothing. My principle of 
uction is to do right, and let others think and say 
what they please. No man is my judge. Max- 
well is not, probably, aware that I know him 


| thoroughly, and that I have thrown as much in 


his way as I could safelydo. He is not, of course, 


|} aware that one of my sons overheard him in ref- 
erence to this very mill-dam say, ‘I’m bound 


to have that contract whether or no. I have 
learned the lowest bid, and have put in a bid still 
lower.” ‘How did you learn this? was asked of 
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him. ‘No matter, he answered, ‘I have learned 
ae ey can’t lower and build the dam 
safely,’ was said. 
build dam and make a good profit. 
the safety, I'll leave that in the hands of Provi- 
den 
I fe 


peate 


go 


nward shudder when this was re- 
I could not have believed 
man 1 of common honesty and common 
humat Was I not right to withhold from him 
such a contract ?” 

“¥ uuld have been no better than he if you 

it to him,” was answered. “And yet 
man inveighs against the rich and thinks 

e of Heaven a poor one.” 

because they are rich ?” 

ight with more truth be said, because 


had 
thiss 
their 


“Or. 


To which he replied, ‘I can | 
As to | 


He'll take care of the poor people below.’ 


the | 
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they will not yield to his covetous and envious 
spirit. He is not content with the equivalent 
society renders back to him for the benefit he 
confers, but wants to share what of right belongs 
to others.” 

“That spirit I have often seen him manifest. 
Well, if simple riches are a bar to man’s entrance 
into Heaven, how much more so is discontent, 
lenvy, malice, hatred, and a selfish disregard for 
|the rights and well-being of others. The rich 
have their temptations and so have the poor, and 
neither will enter Heaven unless they overcome 
in temptation and receive a purified love of the 
neighbor. That at least is my doctrine.” 

“Of the two, I rather take Clinton’s 
chance of Heaven,” Lee to himself, as he 


went musing away, “even if he is a rich man.” 


would 


said 
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THE WONDERFUL STORY OF GENTLE 
HAND. 
CHAPTER IV. 
>not long after Gentle Hand came to 
istle Lord Hubert into a great 
at Lady Margaret for something she 
When he was in a passion he 


got 
had said or done. 
always be 
blows. On this occasion he stormed about in a 
threatening way, and Lady Margaret was in terror 
at his wild passion. No one was near them ex- 
cept Lilli, their youngest child, a sweet little, ten- 
der-h« d girl. 
Lill 


or tw the 


in 


fear went out of her fi Then there 
came over it a calm, serious expression, and she 
went up to her father as she had seen Gentle Hand 
do, ar tid on him one of her little palms that 
touched him as softly as a snowflake. 

Whether there was a heavenly magnetism in 
Lilli’s touch, in that of Gentle Hand, or 
whether the act only surprised her father, I can- 
not tell, but Lord Hubert’s anger died out on the 
instant. The dark blood that reddened his face 
went back to his heart and left it almost pale. He 
stood for a few moments like one who had been 
stunne Then bending to Lilli he lifted her and 
held her closely against his breast. 

“ An angel has been long with us and we knew 
it not,” he said, as he laid Lilli in 


wce. 


TY 


as 


ing. 

ay y and a new wonder were born in 
Lady Margaret’s heart as she took the child, mur- 
muring as she did so, “My own Gentle Hand !” 
A le while after she said, looking tenderly into 
her husband’s face: 

“ Love is sweeter than wrath.” 

“ What mean you ?” he answered. 

Lady Margaret lifted one of his hands, 
kissing it, said again: 

“ Love is sweeter than wrath.” 

Then her meaning penetrated his thought, 
a new light broke upon him. 

“This is sweeter,” he replied, as he kissed her 


new joy 


and 


and 


ame violent, and sometimes gave cruel ! 


oked frightened at first, but in a moment | 


her mother’s | 
arms, passing her the child as a_peace-offer- | 


| lips and cheeks with a fervor sh@had not known 


ildly, passionately were 


|for many long years. Wildl; 
t thrown about her hus- 


| the arms of Lady Margare 
| band’s neck, and wi passionately, as in the 
| far-off time when he had wooed and won her for 
| his bride, did he return her loving caresses. 

A new and better life was born in the heart of 
| Lord Hubert from that moment. He felt the first 
| movings of higher impulses and nobler desires, 

“It isa great mystery,” he said, speaking to 
Lady Margaret. “ I cannot make it out.” 

“The good God has sent an angel into our 
| house,” answered Lady Margaret, “for only an 
| angel could work out so great a miracle. Once— 
| itis long ago—I heard an old monk tell my father 
that a time would come when the lion would lie 
down with the lamb, and a little child lead them, 
and that time must be coming now.” 

“It is all very wonderful,” said Lord Hubert. 
'“T cannot understand it. How can the light 

touch of a child’s hand haye such a mighty 
power ?” 

“Good wishes have } 
Lady Margaret. “ Th 
go together; and j 
good deed. Without 
pawer.” 

Lord Hubert mused for a long time, then re- 
plied : 

“ A little light comes into my mind, and yet I 

| see but dimly.” 

“See what?” inquired Lady Margaret. 

“ See that love may be sweeter than anger, kind- 
and good deeds nobler 


wildly, 


wer in good acts,” said 
will and the deed must 
hand that does the 
hand the will has no 


is the 


the 


| ness better than cruelty, 
than violence.” 

“© my husband !” exclaimed Lady Margaret, 
lin joyful surprise, laying her head on his bosom. 
| A little while she was silent, then looking up into 
| Lord Hubert’s face, she asked : 
| “Who is noblest?” 

He did not answer 
| God is noblest,” said Lady Margaret, speaking 
low and reverently 
“Yes, noblest of all,” replied Lord Hubert. 
“No prince is so powerful,” continued Lady 
Margaret. 
“None,” said her husband. 
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“Nor so honored and revered; and yet He is 
good to all, and kind even to the unthankful and 
the evil.”’ 

Lord Hubert answered only with a long-drawn 
sigh. 

“To be truly great must we not be Godlike ?” 
asked Lady Margaret. ‘“ Princes and nobles are | 
lifted above the people and have power over them 
—power for good and power for evil. They can 
be cruel and oppressive, filling the land with vio- 
lence, or wise and good, covering it with peace. 
Which is best? ,Which is noblest ?” 

“To cover the land with peace, my gentle Mar- 
garet,” answered Lord Hubert. 

“Alas for the people that our Prince is cruel, 
an evil man, and full of violence!” said Lady 
Margaret, wondering within herself at her bold- 
ness of speech, for her husband was a great favor- 
ite with the Prince and had long been a man after 
his own heart. 

Lord Hubert did not answer, and Lady Mar- 
garet began to fear that she had offended him, and | 
to tremble in her heart lest his anger should break 
forth into passionate words. 

At this moment there came floating in upon 
them from afar off the clear, rich notes of a 
bugle. 

“Tt is the Prince,” exclaimed Lord Hubert, | 
starting up. 

The countenance of Lady Margaret flushed and 
then grew pale, while a troubled look settled in 
her eyes. 

“Ts he coming to our castle?” she asked. 

“Yes, There is to be a grand hunt in the forest. 
I had forgotten to tell you.” 

All now was hurry and excitement. Soon the | 
Prince, with nobles, servants, and retainers, came 
dashing up to the castle gate, and entering, filled 
the court-yard with men and horses, richly dressed | 
and gay with plumes and trappings. 

“Welcome, my Prince,” was the greeting of | 
Lord Hubert, who felt proud of the honor con- | 
ferred by this visit. Lady Margaret received him 
with courtesy and deference, yet with a coldness 
she was not able to conceal. 

“ My lady is not warm in her welcome,” said | 
the Prince, as he held the hand of Lady Margaret 
and looked boldly into her eyes. “How now? | 
What does it mean ?”’ 

“Our Prince is always welcome,” 
Lady Margaret, and then asked: 

“Ts the young Prince here ?” 

A handsome boy, tall and graceful, with large, 
proud-looking eyes, came forward and was warmly 
greeted by Lady Margaret, while the Prince looked 
on half pleased and half annoyed. 

And now all was changed in and around the cas- 
tle. Its-dull quiet gave way tosounds of mirth and 
revelry, to the tramping and clanging of horses’ 
feet and the tumult of voices. 

On the morning of the second day, that on which 
the grand hunt was to begin, there came a lady | 
to the castle and asked to see the Prince. When 
this was told him he frowned heavily and | 
denied the lady an audience. The truth was, the 
Prince had had a quarrel with the lady’s husband, | 
a noble of the land, and had violently seized his | 
castle and given it to one of his favorites. 

But the lady refused to leave the castle“ until 
she could get audience with her sovereigns Then 
the Prince demanded of Lord Hubert that she 


answered | 








should be thrust out and driven away. But Lord 
Hubert’s heart had been touched by softer im- 
pulses and he was seeing in a new and better 
light. His Prince was wrong; he knew it and he 


| felt it. And so he ventured to speak in favor of 
|the lady and her husband. At this the anger of 


the Prince burned hotly, and there was danger of 
a sudden quarrel between him and Lord Hubert, 
for both were fierce and ungovernable when ruled 
by passion. Lady Margaret saw tle rising storm, 
and vainly tried with gentle words to draw from 
the clouds of wrath that darkened their souls the 


| fierce lightning that was just ready to leap out in 
| consuming flames. A feud between her husband 


and the Prince would, she knew, be bitter and 
terrible. 

A few of the Prince’s favorites drew closer 
around him with dark and scowling faces, ready 
to draw their swords at a word, while as many of 


| Lord Hubert’s friends and retainers ranged them- 


selves on his side. 
At this a wild cry of fear and pain broke from 


| the lips of Lady Margaret—a cry so full of an- 


guish that it thrilled every heart and made the 
fiercest pause on the threshold of strife. The 


|echoes of this cry had scarcely died along the 
| halls, and all was yet hushed into a deep silence, 


when the sound of little feet was heard coming 


|swiftly up the great stairway, pattering like 


the fall of sudden rain, and a moment afterward a 


| wierd-looking child, with large, tender, startled 


eyes, came hastily into the midst of this company 


| of angry men, each of whom stood with his hand 


on his sword-hilt ready for the shedding of blood. 

“O Gentle Hand !” exclaimed Lady Margaret, in 
a tone of such strange meaning that every one 
gazed at the child in wonder except the Prince, 


| on whose countenance disgust mingled with cruel 


passion. 

“Take her away!” he cried, with angry 1mpa- 
tience; but scarcely had he spoken ere the child’s 
hand was laid softly on one of his hands and he 
stood very still, with swift changes of feeling trem- 
bling over his stern face and smoothing away its 
savage lines. As if a vision had suddenly come 
before him did he stand gazing down at the face 
upturned tohis. And now taking courage and hope, 
Lady Margaret spoke out in a sweet, firm voice, 
saying: 

“OQ my Prince! love is sweeter than anger, 
kindness better than cruelty, and good deeds 
nobler than violence.” 

Those who heard this speech trembled as they 
looked at the Prince, expecting an answer full of 
stormy wrath at language so bold and so rebuking, 
but, strange to tell, the swift changes of his coun- 
tenance went on as he stood with the child’s hand 
still resting on one of his hands, until it lost every 
trace of sternness and evil passions, and became 
gentle almost as a loving woman’s. Then he 
stooped, and lifting the child in his arms, said: 

“ What is your name?” 

“T am Elsie,” she answered, “but they call me 
Gentle Hand.” 

The Prince looked at her small hands, stroking 
them with his own, and then laid one of them 
against his face, toying with it in a fond sort of 
way. 

“Tt is a witch-child !” exclaimed a fierce noble, 
and drew his.eword. 

“A witch-chiid!” cried two or three others, be- 
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Dae , : 
ginning to crowd around the Prince with angry | dies out at her breath. What does it mean? | 


a subdued voice | Then the council met in order in the great hal! 


scowls on their faces. think we have in our midst a messenger from the 

“An angel-child,” answered Lady Margaret, | great God, whose subjects we are and who holds 
speaking in deep, impressive tones. “ Put up your | our lives every moment in His hands. Without 
swords, my lords. They are for the enemies of | Him we are nothing. Let us be wise and prudent, 
your Prince, not for the messenger Heaven sends ; and consider this thing. 
to him on an errand of mercy.” “Most honored Prince,and you, brave nobles of 

The hands of the fierce nobles dropped weakly | the land, we are met for a grand hunt in the 
to their sides, and they stood looking on with | forest—for a wild, fierce revel. Let us do another 
wonder-marked faces. |and a better thing. Let us hold a council to con- 

Then the lady who had come to ask justice} sider the welfare of our people. We are lifted 

yressed into their midst, and kneeling before the | above them and have power over them for good 
Prin e, caught one of his hands, and bowing her | or for evil. We can be cruel and oppressive, 
face upon it. cried: | filling the land with violence, or wise and good, 

“O my Prince! be just and merciful.” | covering it with peace. Which is best? which is 

A thing happened then that was so strange to | noblest?” 
the men of violence who stood around the Prince| “To cover the land with peace!” spoke out 
that they were in amazement. When had he| Lady Margaret, in the silence that followed. 
shown } r weakly consented to restitution ? Then the Prince bowed to her graciously, and 
But now, bending with princely grace, he said to thus answered her husband: i 
the Jad | “Let it be as my lords and barons shall say—a 

“ Arise, true wife of a brave and noble baron! | hunt or a council.” 2 
Courage and devotion like yours shall have their} And in all that assemblage of bold men whose 
reward I restore castle and lands, rank and | lives had been spent in actsof violence and wrong 
privileges; and let noman gainsay my word.” _| not one spoke against a council. » 

At tl e Lady Margaret spoke out in clear! “It is well,” answered the Prince. “We will 
tones, repeating the sentence uttered a little while hold a council, and, for a new thing under the sun, 
befor not to consider how we may further oppress and 

“OQ my Prince! Jove is sweeter than anger,| wrong our people, but how we may help them 
kindness better than cruelty, and good deeds|and do them good—not to decide questions of 
nobler than violence.” war and violence, but questions of peace and 

Then the Prince turned to her and answered in | good-will.” 


* it th been proven to me this day.” | of the castle, and continued for two days; and for 

And now all the bold men of his retinue came | most of the time Gentle Hand sat near the Prince, 
closer to the Prince and one and another touched | and often, when some noble spoke up fiercely and 
the child he still held in his arms, and to all a| the Prince was moved by sudden anger, the hand 
new life seemed to pass. The stern lines of their | of the child would rest softly upon him, and then 
faces softened, their eyes had gentler meanings in| the evil fire would go out in his eyes and the 
them, and they spoke to each other in a language | anger from his countenance. 
that was almost as new as a foreign tongue, so fall| The doings of this council were memorable in 
was it of kindness and gentleness. |the land. A new and better day dawned upon 

We said all the bold men of the Prince’s reti- | the people. Courts of justice were established at 
nue, but there was one exception. The favorite which the humblest could bring his cause. The 
to whom the Prince had given the castle and lands | poor and the weak were cared for and protected. 

| 


he now restored was so full of rage and disappoint- | Roads were cut through dense forests and across 
ment that he could scarcely restrain himself.| mountains, and bridges built over impassable 
Lord Hubert saw the pent-up anger of this man, | streams. Nobles vied with their Prince and each 








and knew that he would resist his Prince and stir | other in giving benefits to the people. And they 
up strife among the people. In the wild freedom | were all so much happier that even the men of 
of the chase for which they had assembled all the | violence wondered at and approved the change. 

bad pas snow under control might leap into | Gentle Hand went home with the Prince to his 
active life and kindle the fires of anger and hate; | royal palace. Thus it happened: After the second 
and when these are once kindled no man know- | day of the council had closed and while the Prince, 


eth when they will be put out, nor when destruc- | with nobles and retainers, was in the great banquet- 

ing-hall of the castle at dinner, two of the nobles, 

being heated with wine, got into a quarrel and 

drew their swords upon each other. It was in 

CHAPTER V. vain that the Prince commanded them to put up 

ND so Lord Hubert, while vet the child was | their swords, They heeded him not, so fiercely 
A in their midst and while the heavenly sphere | burned their anger against each other, 


tion and sorrow will cease. 


surrounding her yet penetrated the souls of aill| “Where is Gentle Hand?” he asked of Lady 
and softened and humanized their feelings, spoke | Margaret, who sat by his side. Already he had 


learned to reverence and trust in her wonderful 


out and said; 

“Most honored Prince, and you, brave nobles of | power to subdue human passions. 
the land, we have fallen upon something new and| Even asthe Prince asked for the child she came 
strange. Hitherto, in bright swords and strong | swiftly into the banqueting-room and went bravely 
arms only have we seen the emblems of power. | up to the two angry men, laying a hand upon each 
But to-day, in the touch of a little child, we find | and lifting her bright but soft and steady eyes to 
these to be as nothing. The anger of our hearts, | their faces. She did not speak a word, out looked 


ias been used to burn as a consuming fire,| at them steadily. Slowly the upraised swords 


which 
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went down, and arms that a moment before were 
thrilled with a giant’s strength were weak for evil 
deeds as a child’s. 

Then the Prince rose up and said to Lord 
Hubert before all the company : 

“A gift so wonderful must be from Heaven and 
for the good of all our people.” 

Lord Hubert bowed, but did not answer, for he 
knew what was in the Prince’s thought. 

“Shall not the blessing lifted to your castle 


from a woodman’s hut have a still wider sphere | 


of inflnence, and go forth from our palace to the 
whole land ?” 

Even as the Prince said this Gentle Hand came 
and stood close to his side, and seeing her, he 
stooped down and lifted her tenderly and rever- 
ently in his arms. 

“T will do no wrong,” continued the Prince, 
looking at Lord Hubert and Lady Margaret; “1 
will not take her without your consent; but for 
the good of our people I ask that she may dwell 
in the palace.” 

And all who were present urged warmly the 
Prince’s request. 

Very hard was it for Lord and Lady Hubert to 
give up the wonderful child, but they knew that 


if she dwelt with the Prince in his palace it would | 
be better for all the people, and that which was | 


good for all would be good for each, whether he 
were noble or peasant 

And so Gentle Hand was taken from Lord 
Hubert’s castle to the palace of the Prince. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUSION. 


OW the Princess was a proud and haughty 

woman, and her life with the Prince was not 

a happy one. Often there was strife between 

them. When the Prince returned, bringing Gentle 

Hand with him, he had the child taken into the 

royal chamber where his wife sat among her 
maidens, and, placing her in the midst, he said : 

“T have brought you a gift from Heaven, my 
gracious lady!” 

Then, as the Princess looked at the deformed 
child, with its pinched, unlovely face, she grew 
hot with anger, for she thought it an insult. But 
the Prince said, with unwonted gentleness, as he 
lifted the child in his arms: 

“T have spoken truly. It is a gift from Heaven.” 

And now one and anothercame round the Prince 
curiously and looked at the child, but the Princess 
stood at a distance with a frowning brow. As one 
of the maidens leaned close to Gentle Hand the 
child touched her. All who were looking saw a 
guick motion of surprise in her countenance. 
Then she held out her hand and took the child 
and drew it toward her with a loving gesture. 

“What mummery is this?” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess in anger. “ Give me the child!” 

Almost rudely she canght Gentle Hand from 
her maiden’s arm. As she did se, all saw the 
anger die out of her face and a look of wonder 
spread over it. Then, as if her strength had 
departed, she sat down, still holding the child and 
gazing upon it in mute surprise. 

“What does it mean, my lord?” she said, ldok- 
ing up at the Prince. ‘ 

“A good gift from Heaven, sent as a blessing 
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to us and our people,” answered the Prince. 
Bewre name is Gentle Hand, and there is more 
power in her softest touch than in the arm of our 
bravest knight.” 

At this moment the young Prince, who had 
returned with his father, dashed into the chamber 
in a furious passion, followed by a younger 
brother, with whom he had already quarreled. 

Quick as thought Gentle Hand slipped from 
the arms of the Princess and was at the side of the 
young Prince. A soft touch of her small hand, 
}and the raging boy stood motionless as a statue, 
| all the dark passion going out of his face. Then 
| he stooped and kissed her with a brother’s loving 
| kiss, saying as he did so: 
| “Iam glad youare going to livein the palace.” 
| Such wondering looks as sat upon the faces of 
|the Princess and her maidens were never seen 

before. 

| And now astranger thing happened. As they 
j all stood looking at the thin, pinched, weird face 
| of Gentle Hand, its straight lines seemed to bend 
}in curves of beauty and the soft flesh to take a 
| rounder fullness on lips and cheeks. The great 
| humps on her back and breast seemed to grow 
| smaller, and her neck and head to lift themselves 
more gracefully above her shoulders. All signs 
of homeliness faded out of her countenance, and 
| to the charmed eyes that now gazed intently upon 
| her she looked beautiful. 

From this day forth the marvelons change went 
on. Softer and rounder grew the lines of beauty 
in her face, and smaller and smaller the unsightly 
hump on her shoulders and back, until at last 
she stood straight and tall, as beautiful in form 
and features as the loveliest Princess in all the 
land. 

All hearts drew toward her, and as by her 
heavenly power she ruled all hearts, she became 
through that power the ruler and dispenser of good 
to all the people, though they knew it not, nor 
saw the sign of her power, but gave honor and 
praise and gratitude to their Prince, who governed 
so justly and with such a wise and generous regard 
for their welfare. 

As years passed on and Gentle Hand grew 
toward womanhood, she grew more and more 
lovely. 

The fame of her beauty and goodness spread 
far and near, and princes and nobles came to the 
palace to ask for her hand. But Erie, the young 
Prince, was deeply in love with her, and to him 
she gave her heart and they were married. 

There never was a grander or a happier wed- 
ding than the wedding of Gentle Hand and the 
young Prince Eric, and there never was a liappier 
people than the people of that land when, on the 
death of Eric’s father, the Prince and Gentle 
Hand came to rule over them. 








NATURE is graceful; and affectation, with all 
art, can never produce anything half so pleasing. 


TRUE politeness is perfect ease and freedom. It 
simply consists in treating others as you would 
love to be treated yourself. 


I wAvVE known the destimy of a whole family 
greatly changed for the better by the friendship 
of one of its members with a person of superior 
advantages and correct principles. 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 10. 


HIS morning I took up the Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table—one of my favorite books 

for a half-hour’s reading—and read over 
again some of the pages best liked. A pleasant 
writer is this O. W. Holmes, with his spicy, origi- 
nal of expressing himself, and his genial 
humor. 

I opened to-day to the talk about the three 
yersonalities combined in every one person. As 
e expresses it, “the real John, known only to his 

Maker, John’s ideal John, never the real one and 


way 


-ofgen very unlike him, and Thomas’s ideal John, | 
real one and often unlike either of the | 


never thi 
«others.’ 
It is commented on in his humorous style, but 
it gives food for some serious thoughts which have 
-often occupied my mind. These three individuals 
as it were ir 
all sustain in effect, seems a strange thing, yet 
contemplating it we find it true. What we really 
sare in very truth in the eyes of our Maker none 
can ever know. He only sees the secret aspira- 
itions of the heart, the longings for goodness, the 
hapes of being better or of doing good or of gain- 
ing affection, which we so often fail in; the strug- 
gles with evil, the temptations which are over- 
come, Of 
to overcome them. All this, and much more, lies 
forever hidden in the hearts of those who try to 
walk in the right way. And also the false 


assumptions, semblances of good deeds of merit | 


-done from interested, selfish motives, of those who 


carry hypocrisy within them and present so fair | 
an outside to the world that many are deceived. | 
No, there are none who can tell just what we| 


really are, as we are often greatly mistaken in our 
estimate 
reven oct 
ings. And 
with regard to us? How many mistakes they 
make !|—those who live nearest to us often knowing 


little of our inner lives, for only to those who are | 
congenial can the deepest feelings of the soul be | 


-expresse d. 
%? 


Tis strange what absolutely undiscovered 


‘countries our hearts may be to some with whom | 
wrote a friend to me not | 


we are in daily contact,” 
long ago, and then I saw that she was another who 
felt and could bear testimony to this truth—a 


truth which often gives much pain, for it is hard | 


not to be understood at times by those around us. 
We all live our lives, and it is impossible to make 
it otherwise. Sometimes our characters are over- 
rated by some one blinded by their affection to 
our faults or failings, or by one who has taken a 
fancy to us from some pleasant outside appear 
ance. Though it may be sweet to feel this affec- 
tion and confidence, yet any honest, sensitive heart 
njust feel some humiliation.at the thought of being 
o@hsidered better than.fhey are. 

But this is not such a frequent occurrence, I 
imagine, as the opposite mistake. The world, as 


1 one, the three characters which we | 


the weakness which renders us unable | 


of ourselves, sometimes overrating, or | 
asionally underrating, our merits or fail- | 
how much more must others do this | 


|a general thing, is apt to be a. little harsh in its 
| judgments, and people are prone to see faults 
quickly and judge critically any except those to 
| whom affection makes them partial. 

A strong instance of this was the case of a 
| friend of mine who had great troubles and trials 
|to bear and was left to bear them alone (as to 
| human aid); but she was naturally of a bright 
| disposition and had much fortitude, and she ap- 

peared among others always so cheerful, even 
| lively, as a usual thing, that many said she did 
not mind her troubles much and took them very 
easy—some actually accusing her of being indif- 
ferent to them or heartless. Yet to me, in a few 
quiet bed-time talks, when the outside appearance 
was all thrown off, she spoke of the heartaches 
which sometimes seemed almost too great to bear 
| without some outcry when she allowed her 
| thoughts to dwell upon her sorrows, and admitted 
that she strove to keep them outof her mind as 
much as possible. To another friend who gave 
up to melancholy habitually and nursed her 
| griefs, she said that she thought it wrong always 
|to carry a sad face and spirit because we had 
| troubles; that if we were trying to be Christians 
| we should endeavor to be cheerful and bear them 
| bravely, knowing that such things must come to 
jus. So she tried to her sorrows and cheer 
}others by her bright influence, and the world 
| called her heartless. 
Another case coming es} 


hide 


ecially under my notice 
| was that of a maiden lady just past her youth, who 


|came, a perfect stranger, to the place where | 


| 


|lived to teach school. Her dress and manners 
told that she was one who had seen better days. 
She took a room in a quiet family and boarded 
herself, doing her own little cooking and living in 
a very economical but neat and genteel way. This 
yas something which the people here were not 
used to, as they are in Northern cities, where hun- 
dreds of girls take care of themselves in this way ; 
so they made fun of her, called her stingy, and 
some thought she could not be any one of much 
gentility or she would not live so meanly. But 
| she went on her quiet, even way, proving herself 
in time a true-hearted, unselfish woman, a friend 
and helper in sickness and need, and was loved 
}and honored by all who knew her best. Those 
who had criticised her learned at length that the 
reason she had lived so at her first coming was, 
that far away from here she had left a widowed 
|mother whom she was working to support with 
her slender means besides taking care of herself. 

So it is that the two lives are often lived, the 
| inner, nobler one unknown to others. Yet if it isa 
true and good one, all will be right in the end, 
|although it is painful to be misunderstood now. 
Sometimes we say with the poet Burns, 

“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oureels as ithers see us,” 


we would like so much to know just what some 
one whom we love dearly thinks of us, But itis 
best that we cannot often, for we might be grieved 
or wounded by a knowledge of some of the traits 
they ascribe to us or think us lacking in, although 
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they may give us more than our due regarding 
others. 


It is a pleasant thought, then, to remember that | 


The boy went out but was not happy. He had 
disobeyed and disobliged his father, and the 
thouglit of this troubled him. Harsh words had 


in that other country to which we are journeying | not clouded his mind nor aroused a spirit of reck- 


we shall no more gee or be seen as through a glass, 
darkly, but face to face, and know as we are | 
known; and those who are like-minded shall 

dwell together in one blissful eternity of delight- 

ful companionship. LICHEN. 





THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


ing in tones of authority. 

The lad was at play. He looked toward | 

his father, but did not leave his companions. 
“Did you hear me, sir?” spoke the father, more | 
sternly than at first. 
With an unhappy face and reluctant step the | 
boy left his play and approached his parent. 


i he here!” said a father to his boy, speak- | 


less anger. Insteatl of joining his companions, he 


went and sat down by himself, grieving over his 
act of disobedience. As he thus sat he heard his 
name called. He listened. 

“Thomas, my son,” said his father, kindly. The 
boy sprung to his feet, and was almost instantly 
beside his parent. 

“Did you call, father ?” 

“T did, my son. Will you take this package to 
Mr. Long for me?” 

There was no hesitation in the boy’s manner. 
He looked pleased at the thought of doing his 
father a service, and reached out his hand for the 
package. On receiving it, he bounded away with 
a light step. 

“There is a power in kindness,” said the father, 
as he sat musing after the lad’s departure. And 


“Why do you creep along at a snail’s pace?” | even while he sat musing over the incident, the 


said the latter, angrily. “Come quickly, I want | 


you. When I speak, | look to be obeyed instantly. | said : 


Here, take this note to Mr. Smith, and see that | 
you don’t go to sleep by the way. Now run as fast | 
as you can go.” 


boy came back with a cheerful, happy face, and 


“Can I do anything else for you, father?” 
Yes, there is the power of kindness. The tem 


| pest of passion can only subdue, constrain, and 


The boy took the note. There was a cloud | break; but in love and gentleness there is the 


upon his brow. He moved away, but at a slow 
pace. 

“You Tom! Is that doing as I ordered? Is | 
that going quickly ?” called the father, when he | 
saw the boy creeping away. “If you are not back | 
in half an hour I will punish you.” 

But the words had but little effect. The boy’s | 
feelings were hurt by the unkindness of the parent. 
He experienced a sense of injustice; a conscious- | 
ness that wrong had been done him. By nature 
he was‘like his father, proud and stubborn; and 
these qualities of his mind were aroused and he 
indulged in them, fearless of consequences. 

“T never saw such a boy,” said the father, 
speaking to a friend who had observed the occur- 
rence. ‘“ My wards scarcely made an impression 
on him,” 

“ Kind words often prove most powerful,” said 
the friend. The father looked surprised. 

“ Kind words,” continued the friend, “ are like 
the gentle rain and the refreshing dews; but harsh 
words bend and break like the angry tempest. 
The first develop and strengthen good affections, 
while the others sweep over the heart in devasta- 
tion, and mar and deform all they touch. Try 
him with kind words; they will prove an hun- 
dred fold more powerful.” 

The latter seemed hurt by the reproof; but it 
left him thoughtful. An hour passed away ere his 
boy returned. At times during his absence he 
was angry at the delay and meditated the inflic- 
tion of punishment. But the words of remon- 
strance were in his ears, and he resolved to obey 
them. At last the lad came slowly in with a 
cloudy countenance, and reported the result of his 
errand. Having stayed far beyond his time, he 
looked for punishment, and was prepared to re- 
ceive it with an angry defiance. To his surprise, 
after delivering the message he had brought, his 
father, instead of angry reproof and punishment, 
said kindly: ‘ 

“Very well, my son, you can go out to play 
again.” 





| Shine. 


power of the summer rain, the dew, and the sun- 
Kare 8. 





A LESSON. 
(0 YOU who have grown so weary 


Of wintry days! 
Who sigh for the summer’s fruitage 
And flowery ways;— 
Who long with a “ restless fever’ 
For work untried, 
And go your round of duties 
Unsatisfied :— 


’ 


Do you sigh for perpetual summer ? 
Do you not know 

That the rose will be all the sweeter 
After the snow ? 

Would yeu not tire of roses 
And skies of blue, 

Of sunshine and golden harvests 
Your whole lives through ? 


Ah! the summers and winters together 
Make up the vears; 
Emblems of life’s full measure 
Of smiles and tears. 
Sun and shadow and tempest 
Will fi!l the one, 
Sorrow and joy the other, 
Till life is done. 


Now learn a lesson from nature 
And so be wise, 
For the Father’s hand unveileth 
His mysteries. 
He sendeth the frost and the fruitage 
And all the rest, 
Just as He thinks in His kindness, 
Will be the best. 
Mary A. Forp. 
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THE COURT OF CONSCIENCE. 


“ 


My Dear Giris:—Cicero said that 


her temple stands, and so long as it is duly hon- 
ored, there is a foundation for social security, gen- 
eral happiness, and the improvement and progress 
of the race 

What the strict adherence to the laws of justice 
and of truth would be to the race, the strict ad- 
herence to the laws und decisions of conscience 
would be to the individual. Every character is 
deplorably incomplete, no matter what its natural 
gilts may be, if the voice of conscience is not the 
ruling voice; it lacks “ the upholding Jaw through 
which the weakest become strong, without which 
all strength is unstable as water.” As, throughout 
the civilized nations, courts for the administration 
of justice are formed, so in each individual there is 
established a court of which conscience is the 
chief judge. 

What busy work these courts have sometimes, 
when all the different loves and passions and 
desires—self-love, self-interest, vanity, ete.—plead 
their cause, while conscience sits an unsieeping 
judge upon an everlasting throne, answering some- 
times with the simple question, “Is it right?” 
Sometimes the answer comes forth sternly, sol- 
emnly, deeply—“ It is wrong. It is false. It is 
unjust. It is cruel. Thou art defrauding others, 
but thou art also, and perhaps irremediably, de- 
frauding thyself—hurting thine own soul.” 

The power of a true judgment between good 
and evil, and of adhering to the good, is of far 
greater importance than all consequences. When 
the conscience pronounces in favor of a certain line 
of conduct, there is a sense of rest and peace and 
strength which the condemning voices of the 
world can never drown or disestablish; while the 
applause of the world will fail to give aught 
but an added sting to the memory of actions which 
the inward monitor condemns. 

When pain comes, when sorrow adds her pall, 
when misconception, misconstruction, and mis- 
representation encompass us, “an imward con- 
sciousness of rectitnde is a bulwark of strength 
which is impregnable ;” the clear and shining light 
of a conscience at peace with itself gives unfailing 
strength, and one can find a refuge by going “ in 
and resting.’ It is never pleasant to meet the 
reproaches or the censure of others, but it is pos 
sible to endure them, and find above the pain 
their presence must entail glimpses of the truest 
joy, because the feet are guided by the lamp of 
truth and the heart upborne by the voice of the 
“ oracle of God.” 

Love good, my dears, for the sake of pure good- 
ness, not from the hope of reward ; and shun evil, 


because evil is sin; never parley with right and | 


g; and always remember that in little things 
is the balance of decisions to be made, the greater 
number of choice to be given. Wrong is no less 
wrong because it may be in some given case a lit- 
tle item—ony more than a crumb of cheese is less 
or other than cheese because it is only a crumb. 

Make the habit of choosing in every act and 
thought the habit of choosing right always with- 


wrong ; 


justice | 1 am counseling you to the hardest path ; you will 
consists in doing no injury to men.” Webster | find it, on the contrary, in result the easiest, and 
considers “justice as the greatest interest of man | the only one in which true progress is not only 
on earth. It is the ligament which holds civilized | possible but inevitable; and it will fill life with a 
beings and civilized nations together. Wherever | sense of unity with the Divine life that will fill 


out reference to supposed persona! results, and it| has one really sincere friend. 


will soon become so much the habit that any 
other course would be impossible. Do not .think 










many an otherwise empty space and will make 
}not only a possible, but a glad weleome ready 
| when the voice of duty calls and is answered. — 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 
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A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


My Dear YounG Frienps :—Have you ever 
considered the great diflerence made by the man- 
ner in which you ofler the daily service of your 
life? I take it for granted that you desire each 
day’s work to be an oflering of a “sweet savor 
unto the Lord.” If you do, then, my dear, you 
must remember that each hasty yord, cross look, 
or impetuous gesture detracts from the sweetness 
of that savor. You can make the most trivial act 
of your daily life graceful, and sometimes most 
beautiful, if you only try to perform it with cheer- 
ful alacrity. 

The feelings to which you give way from day 
to day will leave an ineflaceable impress upon 
both your features and your voice. 1] know this 
to be true. I witnessed such a case years ago, 
which fairly haunts me to this hour. A young 
girl, pretty by nature, actually so distorted her 
comely features by constantly pouting, sneering, 
fretting, scolding, and other cena exhibitions 
of temper that no one could help remarking the 
change. Her voice lost nearly every trace or sug- 
| gestion of pleasantness, and its discordant tones 
grated on the ear harshly. 

Nor is this the only case that I have known; 
there was another, a worse case than this, if such 
a thing were possible. Such a pretty, winning, 
brown-eyed 1 vy us Clarence Merle was, with every 
| promise of a merry, happy childhood, and a man- 

hood of rare nobility. But alas! Even when 
| quite a small child he began to brood over im- 
aginary insults, to sulk over imaginary wrongs, 
and added to these unhappy traits of char- 
acter others soon made their appearance. He 
began to give way to fits of temper which increased 
in violence until they became frightful to behold. 
Ah! what a change came over that fair young 
} countenance. The pretty brown eyes lost their 
tender beauty as years passed. The sweet movth 
curled scornfully at the corners and was disfigured 
by an unseemly pout. The smooth, white brow 
was drawn up with unsightly wrinkles, while 
crows’ feet lurked at the corners of the once lovely 
eyes. The voice which had been so pleasant to 
the ears grew harsh and discordant oo never ex- 
pressed a single happy, contented thought or 
peaceful state of mind. 

| You may think the cases exaggerated. I wish 
| 























































that they were, but they are not; in fact, I have 
not told all. Ihave toned down each picture in- 
stead of coloring it too highly. These two are still 
living, and I very much doubt if either of them 
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THE 


Now [ would not for worlds have you, my dear 
friend, thus miss life’s sweetest blessing—true 
friendship. God lovesa “cheerful giver ;’”’ there- 
fore unto that loving Father give the best you 
have it in your power to bestow. The best service 
is the most unselfish, the most cheerful. If you 
take up life’s burden with a groan and carry it} 
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| lead in thesinging.” She brightened up, and from 
that time her mind seemed more active. Her les- 

sons were attended to, and she soon gained ahigh 
| rank. One day as I was going home I overtook 
| her with a school companion. ‘ Well, Jane,’ said 

I, ‘you are getting along very well; how happens 
| it that you do much better now than at the begin- 


with a frown, you will offer an insult to Him who | ning of the quarter ?’ 


laid it upon your unwilling shoulders. Be wise | 
in time, and if you cannot always smile, at least be | 
quiet and refrain from uttering the cross word, | 
from frowning as you go about your work as if | 
you were another of the Gorgon Sisters destined to | 
turnall who look upon you into stone, and tochange, | 
meanwhile, into solid rock yourself. Be cheertul. 


**I do not know why it is,’ she replied. 

“*T know what she told me the other day,’ said 
her companion. 

“* And what was that? [ asked. 

“* Why, she told me she was encouraged.’ ” 

Yes, here we have it—she was encouraged !— 
she felt she was not dull in everything. She 


Let all the household look up with pleasure when | had earned self-respect, and thus she was encour- 


you enter the door. Remember, the more obsta- | aged. 


cles you are obliged to overcome in order to main- 
tain a cheerful exterior, just so much the more are 
you a conqueror and entitled to the crown of the 
victor. 

“God loves a cheerful giver.” Ah, what a 
blessed thing to be one of those whom He loves! 
Have you ever thought of that? When a day of 


peculiar trial begins, when everything seems | 
fated to go wrong, stop, and lifting your heart to | 


the dear Father, ask Him to grant you the privi- 
lege of laying upon His altar of incense that most 
precious of offerings—a loving, cheerful service. 
Then remember that the harder work it is to keep 
cheerful, the more fully will you be entitled to the 
reward waiting for the one who overcometh. 
Ever your Friend, 
Rutu ARGYLE. 


STUDY THE CHILD’S CAPACITIES. 


F some are naturally dull, and yet strive to do 
well, notice the effort and do not censure the 
dullness. A teacher might as well scold a 

child for being near-sighted as for being naturally 
dull, Some children havea great verbal memory, 
others are quite the reverse. Some minds develop 
early, others late. Some have appeared stupid, 
because the true spring of character has never 
been touched. The dunce of a school may turn 
out in the end the living, progressive, wonder- 
working genius of the age. In order to exert the 
best spiritual influence, we must understand the 
spirit upon which we wish to exert that influence. 
For with the human mind we must work with 
nature, and not against it. Like the leaf of the 
nettle, if touched one way, it stings like a wasp ; 
if the other, it is softer than satin. If we then 
would do justice to the human mind, we must find 
its peculiar characteristics and adapt ourselves to 
individual wants. 

In conversation on this point with a friend who 
is the principal in one of our best grammar 
schools, and to whose instruction I look back with 
delight, “ Your remarks,” said he, “are quite true ; 
let me tell you a little incident which bears upon 
this point. Last summer I had a little girl who 
was exceedingly behind in all her studies. She 
was at the foot of the division, and seemed to care 
but little about her books. It so happened that as 
a relaxation I let them at times during school 
hours unite in singing. I noticed that the girl 
had a remarkably clear, sweet voice, and I said to 
her, ‘ Jane, you have a good voice, and you may | 


Some twelve or thirteen years ago there was in 
the FranklinSchool an excessively dull boy. One 
| day the teacher wishing to look out a word, took 
| up the lad’s dictionary, and on opening it found 

the blank leaves covered with drawings. He 
called the boy to him. 

| “Did you draw these?” said the teacher. 

| “Yes sir.” said the boy, with a downeast look, 
“1 do not think it is well for boys to draw in 
| their books,” said the teacher, “and I would rub 
| these out if I were you; but they are well done. 
| Did you ever take lessens ?” 

| The boy felt he was understood. He began to 
love his teacher. He became animated and fond 
of his books. He took delight in gratifying his 
teacher by his faithfulness to his studies; while 
the teacher took every opportunity to encourage 
him in his natural desires. The boy became one 
of the first scholars, and gained the medal before 
he left school. After this he became an engraver, 
| laid up money enough to go to Europe, studied 
| the works of masters, sent home productions from 
| his own pencil which found a place in some of the 
| best collections of paintings, and he is now one of 
| the most promising artists of his years in the coun- 
|try. After the boy gained the medal, he sent the 
| teacher a beautiful picture as a token of respect; 
jand I doubt not this day he feels that teacher, by 
| the judicious encouragement he gave to the natu- 
ral turn of his mind, has had a great moral and 
| Spiritual effect on his character. 


} 


WHATEVER you do, do it willingly. A bov 
that is whipped to school never learns his lessons 
well. 

THE cup that is full will hold no more; keep 
your heads and hearts full of good thoughts, that 
bad thoughts may not find room. 

Evin thoughts are worse enemies than lions 
and tigers, for we can get out of the way of wild 
beasts, but bad thoughts win their way everywhere. 


THOsE who are incapable of shining bnt by 
dress, would do well to consider that the contrast 
between them and their clothes turns out much to 
their disadvantage. 

Ir the sun is going down, look up to the stars; 
if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on heaven! 
With God’s presence and God’s promises, a man 
or a child may be cheerful. 

Love to God is the great right side, and love to 
mankind is the great left side, which, uniting in 
the median line of universal usefulness, form the 
perfect symmetry of divine humanity. 
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Heuenings wilh fhe Poets. 
EASTER LILIES. MARCH. 
If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of HERE are no flow’rets in thy lap, 


all men most miserable.—1 Cor. xxv. 
JHE Easter bells are chiming, Christ is risen ; 
The children understand 
The sweet occasion, and they go rejoicing 
With Lilies cluse in hand, 
The Lily’s dewy grace 
On every childish face. 


The bells are chiming sweetly, Christ is risen ; 
From the soul’s inner shrine 
The light shines over careworn, aged faces 
And softens each hard line. 
Che granddame speaks out clear— 
“My Easter Morn is near!” 


The Easter Morning breaks on the pure eyes 
Of children; just as well 
It comes through the grated window to 
The prisoner in his cell. 
“ Christ comes to even me, 
He sets the prisoner free,” 


One spake through silence of the corridor. 
“Yea, free from sin,” we said. 
And then we left our flowers to speak for us, 
And went with a hushed tread. 
The prisoner said—“ Amen, 
Our ‘ Christ’ is risen again ’’ 


But who is this who will not come at all 
Out to the sun-flecked moss, 
Who will not pick one sweet, blue violet 
To hide Christ’s rough, brown croas— 
Who will not sing with us 
Who are joy tremulous? 


Oh! “miserable” indeed! Christ’s not risen 
To this unbelieving soul ! 
pray for him! the Easter Lilies rising 
To him have never told, 
“Who doth so clothe the flower 
Hath over death the power.” 


Oh! 


The Christ is risen indeed! The Easter Morn 
Stole through the corridor 
Of the dark prison, and the night of fear 
To the sin-stained is o’er. 
Though the prison light be dim, 
Ye need not pray for him. 


3ut pray, with dew of pity in your eyes, 
For him who shuts away 
The light of joy, who will not believe at all 
Christ rolls the stone to-day. 
He rolls the stone of dread 
From off our sleeping dead. 


Oh! “miserable” indeed! who will not see 
With faitlr’s pure, love-lit eyes, 
Christ walk the earth, and all around His feet 
The Dead, in Him, arise ; 
Christ’s Easter Lilies then 
The pure, white souls of men. 


ADELAIDE Stout, in New Church Independent. 


T O wild, bleak March! 
No softness in the changeful skies 
That o’er thee arch; 
For Winter, as he passed away, 
Mid wailings low, 
Let fall a mantle o’er thy form 
Of glitt’ring snow 





A surly child art thou in our 
New England clime; 
Though poets call thee Spring, thou’rt sweet 
Alone in rhyme: 
Would I could with the swallow fly, 
When summer’s o'er, 
| Where orange blossoms scent the air, 
From this chill shore ; 
s 
Where thou art crown’d with lilac-buds 
And glad as dawn, 
And flinging golden butter-cups 
Upon the lawn ; 
And yet I'd, like the blue-bird, seek 
My northern nest, 
When thou wert sleeping peacefully 
On earth’s green breast. 


I thank God for a warm, bright hearth, 
While March is sighing 

And shiv’ring o’er a new-made grave, 
Where Winter’s lying. 

Wild winds, affections pure and warm 
Ye cannot chill; 

And oh! the sunniest clime is where 
Belov’d ones dwell. 

FANNY FALE. 





“I NOTE NONE BUT THE CLOUDLESS 
HOURS.” 
HERE stands in the garden of old St. Marc 
T A sun-dial, quaint and gravy, 
And it takes no heed of the hours that dark 


Pass over it day by day. 


It has stood for ages among the flowers, 
In the land of sky and song; 

“T note none but the cloudiess hours,” 
Its motto the whole day long. 


So let my heart in this garden of life 
Its calendar cheerfully keep, 

Taking no note of the sorrow and strife 
Which in shadow across it creep. 


Content to dwell in this land of ours, 
In the hope that is twin with love, 

And remember none but the clondless hours 
Till the day-star dawn from above. 


WrixiaAmM CRosswELL DOANE. 
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HOW, WHY, AND WHEREFORE; 
On, AT THE DEACON’S. 


the ground was so slippery, and finally I 
said : 

“Now, father,” says I, “I can milk Posey just 
as well as you can, and I am going to try it.” 

“Nonsense,” was the answer, and he almost 
gasped with pain as he pressed his hand on his 
breast. “ You've no notion how hard that cow 
does milk! Why, every quart of milk is worth 
fifty cents!” 

The Deacon cannot be driven—he must be led. 
I knew if I managed rightly he would “ come to,” 
as Aunt Nabby used to say. 

I had been darning and patching all day, and 
in the evening I said: 

“JT do wish I could do something for exercise. 
It is tiresome sitting all day.” 

“Go to Ida’s and buss the babies,’ 
kind answer. 

“That is too common,” I replied; “it’s nothing 
new, you know.” And then I said, “Guess I’!I 
run up to the barn and look in the nests, and then, 
as I come back, stop at the crib and fill the bas- 
kets ready for Rube to feed the pigs.” And then, 
as though I had just thought of it, I said, “ And 
just for fun I mean to take the pail along and see 
if I have forgotten how to milk. You squeeze 
down, don’t you, when you want a good stream ?” 

At this he “tee-heed” a little,and I took the pail 
in a careless way, as though that was nothing, and 
went to the stable. 

Posey looked at me. We were not acquainted, 
though we lived on the same farm and used water 


Pte ee fell down two or three times when 


’ 


was father’s 


from the same spring; we had only met a few | 


times and were hardly on bowing terms. I knew 
by the swaggering gait and the curved-in horns 
and the meek, cowey eyes that she was Posey 
Potts and that her milk and cream were delicious, 
and that the Deacon’s little family were under 
obligations to her daily. 

I patted her broad flank and said something 
kind and heartsome as I took the little milking- 
stool and sat down beside her. Oh! she did milk 
so hard! [ could not get a stream, even the 
tiniest, and one teat refused to give at all. 

“The dear old man!” I said, as my heart went 
out to the poor Deacon, who had put such a low 
price on her milk. 

I whispered to myself that a woman who would 


| ferred. He said he would sneak over slyly and 
miik for me every time, and we would pretend to 
the poor, sick Deacon that I had done it. No; 
that was not honest nor fair. 
| And then I arraigned myself and said, “ You 
| like obstacles; you like to surmount them. You 
|admire the character that will not give up to 
| trifles. Will-you now, in your ripe womanhood, 
| let an old cow be your vanquisher ?” ' 
| We pretended to the Deacon that we took to the 
| new work like a milkmaid, and after that time*he 
| permitted us to milk for exercise. It was hard 
work to overcome the difficulty that met us every 
| night and morning. We studied about it like a 
| student would think over a problem. For awhile 
we would have to stop and rest frequently, making 
|} one hand caress and show sympathy for the other. 
| We despaired of making little streams come from 
|all four teats; one was desperately stubborn and 
| would sulk for a long time, and we were inclined 
to let it go and say nothing about it; and then we 
arraigned the milkmaid again and she was 
ashamed to be overcome—beaten from her pur- 
pose by such an insignificant thing. We did not 
want to lose faith in the character we had liitle by 
| little builded. 
| That was more than a month ago. This morn- 
| ing, with the mercury five degrees below zero, we 
| ran out bareheaded and milked and turned out the 
| cow and were back again in fifteen minutes. We 
| do most heartily enjoy now the pleasurable exer- 
| cise which began with pain of body and mind. It 
| is joyous to leave one’s bedroom and go out into 
‘the bracing winter air, so sweet and pure and 
| healthful. We are blessed tenfold in the strategy 
| which made us the milkmaid and crowned our 
| persistent efforts with success. 
We studied the problem from every point, and 
| this was how we solved it: Every milking time 
we take a soft rag and a quart of warm water in a 
| basin, and wash and wipe and manipulate the 
udder well, and then we take hold low down, and 
|} the milk comes easily. But in the beginning our 
j strength and patience were almost tried to ex- 
| haustion. 
' 


For a Christmas gift, Ida knit a hood for Lily 
that is so pretty and so easily knit we give the 
| plan for the benefit of others: 
| Take wooden needles about the size of a small 
| pencil or penholder; take wool or split zephyr of 
some delicate color. This matter will be deter- 
mined by the complexion of the wearer. White, 


succumb to an old cow wa’n’t much; she hadn’t} pale pink, blue, or delicate straw color are pretty 
much snap. Pretty soon Rube came along, and, | colors for fair girls, Cast on sixty stitches; knit 
leaning his arms on the manger, began an easy | plain garter stitch, very loose, until you have a 
conversation. The beads of moisture stood on my | piece about fifteen inches Jong; slip half the 
forehead, and something very like the same stood | stitches on to a fine hairpin and bend it over so 
in my eves. Ina cheery way I said: | they will not slip off; then knit the remaining 
“Now, you milk awhile and I'll talk. I want | thirty back and forth until you have a strip about 
to learn the motions; she milks hard and I never | twenty inches in length, then bind off. Then go 
did know how to milk. very well Somehow it} back and take those stitches off the hairpin on to 
has a fashion of getting out of my hands and going | the needle, and knit back and forth until that 
back in spite of me. It acts if that were the right | strip is as long as the other, then bind off. 
way.” , | Now. if you hold the work up it will look like 
{ watched closely. Two noisy, rnshiag, white | the shape of a pair of pantaloons; but that does 
streams at once! I never could do that. We con-| not signify; Go not be disconcerted. Crochet a 
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pretty shell border around the whole thing; 
gither and put a tassel on each of the lower ends. 


Gather the top loosely and put on a large ribbon | 


bow of the same color on the top of the gathers, 
and it is done. 

When you wear it put the part with the bow on 
just above your front hair, cross the two ends be- | 
hind, and tie them under your chin. It looks| 
jaunty and is becoming to any face, and then 
wearing it will not disarrange tie hair, no matter 
how « ly it is put up. Prettiest to wear in 
the evening at an entertainment. 

An of the gifts was something very pretty 
and « made, An old, coarse straw hat, with 
thre four of the braids ripped off, a handle | 
made of pasteboard, the ends sewed on inside of 
the crown, lined with white paper and covered 
with 1 She hung it up and put dried grasses 
and fe and amaranths inside, until it looked 
like et gathered full to overflowing. 

O ft was a stylographic pen, which we have 
not ti et. o 

“There will he nothing for pies this spring, 
becauss the fruit failed,’ we said the other 
day, and then we thought of our good old friend, 
Auntie Beckwith, with whom we tarried during the | 
Asso on, and how handy she was making pies, 
pudd nd “something out of nothing,” and 
that very afternoon when we sent her gossamer 
cloak e by express we asked for her recipe for | 
those delicious fish-balls she had for breakfast 
when we were there, and we added for her not to 
forget send her recipe for lemon-tarts and 
anyt else that she happened to think of that 
wou new or useful to the Pottses and their 
friend | 

The pes came, a whole gang of them, when 
she a wledged the gossamer. But my! she goes 
all ar 1 Robin Hood’s barn when she tells any- 
thing. She is one of that kind of persons who, if 
they are telling a story, always tell about the size | 
in feet and inches; the complexion; stout or spare ; | 
pale ruddy ; the exact name, even though they 
puzzle half an hour thinking of the middle ini-| 
tial | 

Lk ng off all her particulars about scalding | 
the « codfish and getting it just right, we will | 
presume that whoever makes fish-balls knows how 
to cor d freshen salt cod, or, better yet, that | 
they the article which is shredded and is con- 
veni lake of the prepared fish, no bones in 
it if red, pick to pieces with a fork. Mash 
potat ready for the table and mix them in pro- | 
portion 1, pound of fish to a pound and a half| 
of potatoes. For a dozen balls, add one well 
beaten egg and two spoonfuls of butter, mash all | 
well t er, and form in uniform size balls with 
you! well floured—and fry them in meat 
dripy sto a good clear brown. This makes a 
seasonable dish for breakfast, and is always rel- | 
ished by all who carry a taint of the old blue blood 


of New England in their veins. To make them 


plainer, or, as she says, “not for company,” one 
may omit the egg and use less butter. 

She says, “ Do try my dried apple pies, and if 
you don’t like them you will be the first person | 
who ever said so.” Weare going to make some | 
to-morrow. We thought our own were quite good, 

] 


but we see two or three items in hers that vary 
from How nice this is! 


ours 





|may press down quite hard. 














































ME MAGAZINE. 
_— 
Wash the apples in several waters and put 
| them into a clean crock and pour on rather more 
| water than will cover them, for if they are good 
they will absorb a great deal of water and swell to 
twice their bulk, Never cook them in iron or 
tin. Do not soak them over night, but only for 
two or three hours. Put them into a porcelain 
or granite-ware kettle and cook them in the water 
in which they were soaked. If you like, put in 
some dried plums or raisins or a bit of lemon, 
peel and all, but I never put anything in with 
them. Let them stew slowly. When they rise 
up, do not stir them or turn them over, but gen- 
tly press them down or put in half a teacup of 
cold water and that will settle them. 

‘Let them stew till tender and then, just before 
taking from the fire, stir a tablespoonful of butter 
to every quart of sauce and sweeten to your taste 


| 


If you did not put in any lemon, you may add some 
cinnamon when you take them from the fire. Do 
not mash them, but when cool enough make into 


pies with an upper and under crust. They are 
| best the same day they are baked; they grow stale 
if kept like mince pies. Make them pretty, while 
you are about it, as well good, Ornament the 
crust with a print by making fer!Pleaves.” 

The lemon tarts are ver) If Auntie Beck 
| with reads this she will hat we doubly appre- 
ciate her things” by giving them to the 
voung housewives, who will likewise profit by 
them. She says ‘ 

“T take one lemon grate it into a bowl and 
squeeze in all the juice | then putina teacup 
| of sugar and one egg, and stir well together. Into 
this | then pour a coflee-cup of could water into 
| which has been a tablespoonful of corn- 
istarch, Then I pour into a saucepan, stand it 
on the stove, and stir until it is cooked into a clear, 
straw-colored jelly. This is the pretty filling. I 
gave it first, but the tart shells must be baked and 
waiting for the filling 

“The paste is n 
sifted flour and butte 
asmall cake cutter, cr 


ne 


; 
u4 t 


* nice 


and 


stirred 
all 
aii 


‘ 


de very fine and nice with 
olled thin, and cut out with 
mped about the edges, and 
then baked and stood in a moderately warm place 
while the filling is mak When both are ready 
I fill them, and from the white of the egg make a 
meringue to cover each, softly. Put them into 
the oven an instant, and they are done, and there 
is nothing more poetical in this Jine of business 
than these lemon tarts. Baking the crust first 
prevents the tart from becoming soggy or from 
having any fault at all.” 


] 


Since we began to write this article, our good 
gold pen rolled off the desk and fell on its point, 
and we picked it up 1 than alive.” 

sut the remedy was at hand, one that we gave to 
the public years ago, and just as effectual as ever. 
Lay the pen down on its face on a piece of soft 
leather and gently b it—downward motion- 
with the cork of your inkstand. After rubbing a 
few times the pressure may be increased and one 
We have known 
this remedy applied in different cases, and it has 
never failed of making the pen as good as new. 


re “dead 


rt 


We are making hominy to-day. We take a 
quart of ashes, tie them up in a piece of good 
muslin, and lay it down in the kettle with the corn 
and the cold water. As the corn swells and ‘the 
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water boils away, add more from the teakettle, 
which should be kept filled and boiling near by. 
After the strength is all out of the ashes they may 
be removed. This will allow the corn more room 
to boil. It should not be crowded lest it burn fast 
to the bottom. Lift the kettle and shake and 
twirl it around occasionally. 

Sometimes we wish for more leisure, or that these 
persistent household dutiesdid not claim so much 
ofour time. All women think this when they seem 


burdened with cares that involve so much time | 


and thought and on which the happiness of their 
families are greatly dependent. Sometimes we 
forget that one of the best things about housekeep- 
ing is the fact that it calls into exercise the highest 
faculties of the human mind. Women who are good 
housekeepers are statesmen in wise management 
and calm independence. Some o: the best traits 
of character are in constant cultivation. 

The housekeepers of the present day have vir- 
tues thrust upon them, and if every woman would 
keep it before her as an aim worthy of all that is 
strongest and best in her to conduct a well-ordered 
home, she would gain a great deal of happiness 
and consequent beauty. It is the fretting over 
necessary work, the complaining over the actual 
work that must be done, that makes many a pretty 
face grow scowling and positively ugly. This is 
what makes the little furrows between the eyes 
and the hard lines about the mouth and the 
“set” of the features that comes from calling 
one’s daily labor by the hateful word, “ drudg- 
ery.” 

There is no use in fretting over petty annoy- 
ances, no use in growling if the tea has to wait a 


tardy comer or if the bread was burnt or the | 


wood was green er the milk was spilled. Some 
women never enjoy anything thoroughly unless 
it is misfortune. They pass by the daily joys and 
blessings, never counting them as golden oppor- 
tunities. 

When a woman was asked how she was, she 
replied that she “enjoyed very poor health,” and 
the listener, with a sly smile, knew that she did 
enjoy it. 


| SCALLOPED CAULIFLOWER.—Choose a cauli- 
| flower of medium size, boil it twenty minutes. 
Put into a saucepan one ounce of butter, half a 
| gill of milk, and one ounce of bread-crumbs; add 
cayenne and salt to taste, and stir till the bread 
has absorbed the milk and butter. Beat an egg, 
| and udd this to the suuce, but be sure that it does 
| not simmer after the egg has been added. Butter 
}a flat tin dish, take off the fine leaves of the cauli 
flower and place them all round on it; break up 
| the flower carefully and lay in the centre, making 
itas high as possible; pour the sauce over this, 
sprinkle a few bread-crumbs on the top, and bake 
| ten minutes. 


| Nantucket Puppinc.—Fill a pudding-pan 
with apples, pared, quartered, and cored; cover 
the top with a crust rolled out of light dough, 
make a hole in the lid, and set the pan in the oven ; 
after the apples are cooked, lift the crust and add 
brown sugar, a little powdered cinnamon, and nut- 
meg to taste, also one tablespoonful of butter; 
stir well, cut the crust into square bits, mix all to- 
gether, cover with a large plate, and return to tle 
oven for three or four hours, Serve hot. 





LittLe ScaLitops.—Any cold fish, chicken, or 
meat may be made up as follows: Take the meat 
from the bones, mince it very finely, taking care 
to remove all skin and gristle; stew down the 
bones, whether of fish or chicken, to use for moist- 
}ening the mince; stira little flour into the mince, 
|also a little pepper and salt. Have ready some 
| well-boiled rice, and while hot stir a spoonful or 
two into the mince—the rice must be so well 
boiled as to be almost a jelly. Slightly butter the 
inside of a tin scallop shape or tiny baking-dish, 
strew it over with fresh bread-crumbs, fill it with 
the mince, strewing more bread-crumbs over the 
top; scatter a few bits of butter over it, and bake 
la golden brown. If liked, a little fried onion, or 
|a little catsup stirred into the mince, if it be of 
| meat or chicken, is a great improvement, or a few 
| drops of anchovy sauce if of fish. 


| - : . 
| Javer Hasu.— Liver has its delicate and appe- 


| tizing, and nice as a change from the liver and 


Every sensible woman, in view of the brevity of | bacon known to all cooks. Boil the liver until 


life and the comfort and happiness of her family, 


will endeavor to look on the bright side of her | 


troubles and find consolation in the homely 
thought that well meaning people suggest: 

“Tt might a’ been lots worse.” 

Prpsey Ports. 
RECIPES. 

Bortep Mriux Sourrie.—Thicken a teacupful 
of milk with rice, hominy, sago, or ground barley ; 
avoid making it too thick, sweeten to taste, add 
the well-beaten yelk of one egg, and lastly the 
white whisked stiff. Beat all thoroughly and 
serve in a cup or basin. 


Stewep Morton Crop.—Take a nice chop 
from a neck of mutton, cut rather thick ; cut away 
nearly all the fat; flour it on both sides, adding a 


| thoroughly tender—there must not be even a sus- 
picion of hardness about it—then mince it finely 
| with a chopping-knife. Heat the mince very hot 
| in a sauce of butter and browned flour. The sea 
|soning is pepper, salt, and a dash of lemon or a 
| little piquant sauce, such as mushroom-catsup. 

| A Bar Haxnpor Breakrast Disn.—Take half 
| a pound of salt pork, cut in small pieces, fry them 
till brown; take them out, and in the fat thus 
obtained put a pound of haddock or of fresh eod- 
fish, haif a dozen potatoes cut in thin slices, some 
| crackers or pieces of hard bread broken in small 
| bits, half a teacupful of sweet milk, a Jump of but- 
| ter the size of a small egg, and pepper and salt to 
| taste; thicken with a little flour rubbed smooth 
| with the butter. When the potatoes are done, 
| serve, 


| 


| ORANGE Pre.—Beat to a cream a teacupful of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


little salt and pepper; put it into a stewpan with | powdered sugar and one tablespoonful of butter ; 


a teaspoonful of rice and enough cold water to 
cover it—if liked, a few slices of onion may be 
added—let it simmer by the side of the fire for an 
hour after it once comes to the boil. 


add the beaten yelks of three eggs, then the juice 
and grated rind of two oranges; beat all together; 
lastly stir in lightly the whites beaten to a froth. 
Bake with an uader crust. 
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Healy Department. 


CLOTHING. 
R. JOS. G. RICHARD, Professor of Hygiene 


in the University of Pennsylvania, has added 

a number to “ Zhe American Health Primers,” 
published by P. Blackiston & Son, Philadelphia. 
lts subject is Long Life and How to Reach It, 
and touches upon the various causes of disease 
and how to avoid them. 
“Clothing, and How to Wear It,” we take the fol- 
lowing sensible suggestions : 

Many individuals find that in mild seasons they 
can endure going out without an overcoat up to 
the middle or end of December, until after some 
unusually prolonged exposure, or an exposure 
whilst otherwise out of health, they take cold, and 
are obliged to envelop themselves carefully and 
thickly for the rest of the winter. Few sanitary 
rules, in fact, require obedience more inexorably 
than that which commands us, after having once 
commenced with a certain thickness of outside 
winter wraps, to continue with the same until 
spring returns. I have myself on one occasion 
suffered a severe cold and sore throat from wear- 
ing a thinner neck-tie than usual on a winter's 
day. It i 
consumption among females take their rise from 


From the chapter of 


s probable that thousands of cases of | 


the exposure of the neck and upper part of the | 


chest to cold air by the costume absurdly called 
“ full dress” in fashionable society. 

But not only is the danger of laying the seeds 
of disease from passing into cold air while too 
thinly clad to be considered, but we must remem- 


ber that to keep up the heat of the body without | 


the aid 
great expenditure of nervous energy, which in 
turn is the equivalent of a large amount of life- 
force. Some individuals seem to be possessed 
with a sort of mania for hardening themselves and 
their families, in apparent ignorance of the fact 
that to 
the aid of broadcloth and furs requires this great 
waste of nervous force, which, if not so exhausted, 
applied to far higher purposes. Had 
the nervons fluid which gave activity to the rea- 
soning faculties of Sir Isaac Newton’s brain, on 
that autumn day when he saw the apple fall from 
the tree, been called away from his cerebrum to 
energize the nerves of his skin in consequence of 


might b 


f warm clothing in winter requires a | 


~ounteract the influence of cold without | 


sarly in the spring is well known to be a common 
cause of coughs and colds. 

Another way in which clothes save the wear 
and tear of our bodies is by diminishing the 
amount of heat our systems must prod ce by the 
oxidation of elements of food ; and it is thus that, 
as the great Dr. Liebig expressed it, our clothing 
is merely an equivalent for a certain amount of 
nutriment—the more thickly we are clad the 
less urgent becomes the appetite for food, because 
the loss of heat by cooling, and consequently the 
amount of heat to be supplied by food, is dimin- 
ished. Since oily food furnishes during its diges- 
tion and assimilation the largest amount of heat, 
it is an especial favorite among the inhabitants of 
cold climates, and the amount of fat required by 
the Esquimaux, in addition to their fur-lined gar- 
ments, to enable them to withstand the rigor of a 
Polar winter is proverbial. 7 

Flannel under-clothing should be worn during 
the winte: months in this climate by every one 
after the age of forty vears, and is advisable for 
younger persons who are not in robust health, 
Occasionally it is found to irritate very delicate 
skins, but this disadvantage may be avoided by 
wearing it outside of linen or muslin under-clothes, 
or by employing flannel lined with silk. 

As a protection against cold, for equal thick- 
nesses wool is much superior to both cotton and 
linen. It has been found by direct experiment 
that a tin vessel, filled with boiling water and 
covered with woolen cloth, takes much longer to 
cool off than a similar one wrapped in cotton or 
linen fabric. 

In tropical regions, where clothing is required 
largely as a protection against heat, we find that 


| texture has little to do with its efficacy as regards 


his being too thinly clothed, we might never have | 
| larger amount of perspiration, with less danger of 


had the discovery of gravitation which has made 
his name so illustrious. Not only is it superfluous, 
but positively injurious, to exhaust our powers 
unnecessarily when mere mechanical appliances 
like clot) 
diture of vital energy. 

Practically, persons in ordinary good health 
will find it much more convenient to have all the 
different conts or dresses intended to be worn about 
thesame time of yearnearly equal in thickness, asa 
change to even a slightly thinner article of cloth- 
ing is very apt to involve a severe cold, unless it 
is made exactly in correspondence with a rise in 
the thermometer. Leaving off warm clothing too 


1ing will obviate the continuous expen- | 





i 


direct rays of the sun, the main consideratiou 
being the color of the fabric, the best garments 
being white, then gray, yellow, pink, and blue, 
and black is worst of all. When not exposed to 
the rays of the sun, this effect of color is not 
marked, and the thickness and conducting power 
of the material, especially the former of these 
conditions, are those which influence heat. 

When we wish to secure protection against cold 
winds, leather and India-rubber prove the most 
useful ; next come woolen goods, and last, a great 
way behind, may be reckoned cotton and linen 
fabrics. Clothing made of wool can absorb a far 
the wearer’s taking cold from its moist contact 
with his skin, than any of the other materials of 
dress ordinarily employed. 

One of the best popular axioms in regard to 
health urges that we should always keep the head 
cool and the feet warm. To this latter injunction 
I would add “and dry,” by way of emphasizing 
the importance of avoiding wet shoes or boots and 
consequently cold feet. 

Hats and bonnets should therefore be compara- 
tively light in texture, not fitting so tight as to 
interfere with the circulation through the scalp 
or give rise to headuche by pressure upon the 
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nerves around the crown of the head; and in 
winter, if more than one is worn, all should be of 
exactly the same thickness, or at least identical in 
their power of prevénting loss of heat. 

Boots and shoes should have broad, low heels, 
and be loose enough to avoid corns (which are 
almost always the result of trying to wear too 


$$$ a 


sit down or enter the house. Water-proof boots 
and shoes have no special advantages over rubber 
over-shoes, and labor under the very great dis- 


| advantage that they are much less apt to be taken 


narrow soles and too high heels), and yet not so | 
loose as to give rise to excoriation from friction | 


upon projecting portions of the foot. Neglect of 
this latter precaution sometimes give rise to 
troublesome and intractable sores. Wearing 


India-rubber shoes in rainy or especially snowy | 


weather is probably the best method of avoiding 
the dangers of wet feet, but the practice has great 


disadvantages and it is-only a choice of evils. | 
| delay of five minutes may be sufficient to annul 


The ill effects of rubber coverings for the feet 
may be much reduced by being scrupulously care- 
ful to wear them only while walking or using 
active exercise and taking them off as soon as we 


off as soon as the urgent necessity for their use 
ceases. 

The evil results from wet feet may often be 
diminished or entirely averted by taking off the 
damp shoes and stockings, rubbing the feet dry, 
toasting them before a hot fire or hot blast of air 
from a furnace, and putting on dry, well-warmed 
stockings and shoes as thick, or thicker, than those 
laid aside. To be effectual, however, this pro- 
gramme must be gone through with at once, with- 
out waiting to become rested enough afier fatigue 
to make the additional exertion easy; even a 
all benefits from such a drying process and _per- 
mit the occurrence of congestion of some internal 


organ, which will lead to serious or fatal illness. 


The Gemperance Cause. 


BEER AND STRONGER ALCOHOLS. 
[J ertie this head, Dr. T. D. Crothers, editor 





of the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, meets 
the question as to the value of malt liquors 
as a means of diminishing the use of stronger alco- 


holic beverages. Dr. Crothers has made the rela- | 


tion of alcohol to inebriety, disease, and insanity 
a close study for a long series of years, and what- 
ever he says on the subject is entitled to great 
weight. He says: 

“The theory quite stoutly defended in some 
eircles that the free use of beer and light wines 
would be followed by a great diminution of 
stronger drinks is a fallacy. Prominent lecturers 
and societies have urged this idea, and yet liter- 
ally it has no support from accurate observation 
or statistics. Like many other false notions, it 
has grown out of vague theorizing by persons 
both incompetent to judge and unacquainted with 
the facts. 

“Often these theorists point to Germany for 
facts in support of their views, when really it is 
in evidence that where beers and light wines are 
most commonly used the consumption of brandy 
and whisky is enormously increased. This has 
been noted ever since 1837, and in 1881 it had 
actually doubled in amount per capita to that 
used in either England or the United States. 
This was very clearly brought out at the late 


meeting of the German brewers and distillers, | 
| and other evidence there can be no doubt that the 


and an attempt was made to show that this in- 
crease of strong drinks followed the increased 
demand for beer and wine. 

“Other evidence is found in the fact that the 
excessive use of alcohol is fully recognized as a 
disease, and a large medical work has been written, 
devoted to its nature and treatment. If the in- 
creased consumption of beer and wine encouraged 
moderation and temperance, this would not follow. 

“Tn France, where wine and beer are very com- 
mon, and bythe ordinary traveler but little public 
intoxication is seen, the statistics show that the 


demand for strong drinks, including absinthe, has 
steadily grown to great proportions; and not only 
the manufacture but the importation of strong 


| alcohols has likewise increased. The records of 





hospitals and asylums bring additional evidence, 
and from a table compiled by M. Lunier it has 
been estimated that fully twenty per cent. of all 
deaths can be traced directly or indirectly to the 
excessive use of alcohol. p 

“In this country the use of beer has increased 
far greater than of whisky or stronger alcohols. 
This is taken as proof of the diminution of in- 
ebriety, but in reality this difference in the demand 
for beer and strong drinks does not represent the 
real facts. The statistics from which this differ- 
ence is based only show the amount upon which 
revenue is paid, and in no way represent the 
actual consumption. It is a well-known fact that 
all forms of strong drink are expanded indefi- 
nitely, after the revenue is paid, by both the 


| wholesaler and retailer. Hence it is impossible 


to estimate the amount of strong drinks con- 
sumed. This does not take place with beer, and 


| of course the figures of the demand for this form 





of drink are more nearly accurate. The increase 
of inebriety in this country is evident from the 
increased manufacture and importation of strong 
alcohols; an increase beyond the proportional 
gain of population. Other evidence is found in 
the records of courts and asylums and the history 
of the social progress of the times. From this 


increased use of beer and wine in this country is 


| followed and always accompanied by a greater 


demand for the stronger alcohols, 

“From a physiological standpoint this result is 
inevitable and follows as surely as day is succeeded 
by night. The fatt may be stated as beyond all 
possible question or doubt that the use of wine 
and heer in ahy way will always be followed by 
the demand for more strong drinks, and that 
instead of promoting moderation and temperance 
it actually produces more inebriety and disease.” 
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Art at Bowe. 


HOW TO PAINT UPON SILK AND SATIN { Some, are good, while a little ingenuity can manufacture a 
. | frame the size required out of four strong, straight pieces of 


} deal, When the silk is stretched upon a drawing-board a piece 














7 E live in an age when all the world is doing something, of white paper should be put between it and the board. Stretch 
and every girl is just as busy over her particular occu- | the gilk in both cases very tightly, and fasten it down with 
pations as her father, which, though they may not | drawing-pins half an inch apart 

have much result in the money-market, are as important to the | 4 

worker in their way—first, because they tend to keep her mind | Sizing.—There are many recipes for sizing, each painter 
active and cheerful, and secondly, if such a result is required, | having a favorite size, and all the following are good—namely, 
they w n the end help her to support her part of the family | isinglass, gelatine, and white of ¢ if the worker will oniy 
burden. There is no greater enemy to vanity and sin than | put them on properly For ge atine or isinglass, put an 
wholesome, I l work and the feeling of usefulness it en- | ounce of either in water enough to cover it, and allow it to soak 





for an hour. Take it out and pour over it a pint of boiling 


































courag 

Now that drawing and painting have made such rapid | water and mix till the isinglass is quite dissolved, and run it 
strides among the educated classes, they have become the | through coarse muslin, so that no sediment or undissolved 
mea sides being remunerative, of introducing much | matterisleftinit. While still hot, apply this to the silk with 
beauty into our homes. Many a girl can design and paint | a sponge, rubbing it thoroughly over the surface, so that every 
prettily for decorative purposes whose finished pictures might | part receives it and an even coating is given. Dry the silk by 
not be d sufficiently good for exhibition, and this talent | rubbing it gently down with an old piece of white silk, and dry 
will add much to the uniqueness of a sitting-room or of articles | the back of the silk in the same way. If there is any doubt 
of dress, and will relieve both from that bugbear of all true | abont the size not having been put entirely over the surface, or 
artistic natures, namely, universal sameness in attire and | if the silk slackens in the f stretch the silk more tightly 
furniture Rooms and dresses generally give some index to | and re-size it. When using white of egg, only take the liquid 
their } essor’s min4, and quiet originality or picturesqueness | part, which sponge well into the silk so as thoroughly to 
in bot 31 appreciated than the most expensive copies of | penetrate, rub this dry with an 1 silk rag, and let no wet 
another's ¢ ght } remain on the surface, as any place left damp will change in 

Painting r upon silk or satin is a favorite mode of | 9: s 
decora and one that can be used in many ways about Drawing the Design.—When the surface is dry, draw 
a@ room | in the design selected, using a fine pencil, or transfer it from 

The best objects to ornament are curtain-borders, | pry py ong oa = “ = r ; bg en Pt he — = a 
mantel 1 table covers, screens, piano-backs, and brackets. | th o fi and Gx yh m4 the — rs ps . — wh + - “iba 
We have seen extremely elegant screens designed to fill in the | “6 frame 60 that the silk is supp sone by some hard surface 
front of a grate in summer time ornamented with painting ~ aan S Eee Seen cass Sate Os a eee oe 
upon sat The screen is made as high as the grate and not ee ee es rs mg oo Beet ages pepe —_ = 
quite as broad, and looks like a simple, square frame of black | se aha at — Pte A at We a aaa - 5 eae? = 
wood ar 1 and a half broad, supported upon two black feet. | —- athens _ and I eg teen 's - - poe ~ = one 
The satin is stretched within the framing and protected at the | _ <i, AES Sey aterm os lightly as possib pre 
back with a deal board, and the make of the screen is so | “)° ¢sign so that a spray of flowers starts from one side of the 
simple that any carpenter would turn it out at a very moderate | ~- and flows toward the other, rather than always starting 
price rom the centre; but endeavor to place the greatest mass of 

flower or color near the centre, while upon the side left plain 

Brackets against the wall can also be devised in an | relieve any blankness by inserting a bird, butterfly, dragon-fly, 
inexpensive way by using the same kind of framing for the | or tufts of reeds, grasses, or single flowers. When preparing a 
outside, filling the centre with black or colored silk painted | fan stretch the silk evenly in a square frame and draw a half- 
with fi s, and making a small shelf to hold ornaments | circle with a pair of compasses upon it and see that the hori- 
across t A back will be required for the bracket, both zontal line at the bottom is even with the line of the silk, and 
to keep the silk clean and to help support the shelf. The other | make it correspond with the outer radiants of the fan, draw a 
articles that can be painted on need no description as to mount- | straight line through the cen of the fan with white chalk, 
ing. 1 best articles of dress to ornament are faus, muffs, ; and bring your design across this. The lines of the radiants.of 
parasols, pockets,and trimmings down the front of a dinner | the fan can be drawn in wal t Ik on the silk, as they rather 
dress help the designer to place the « 

Beginning the Work.—We will now turn to the actual How the Work is Done. Painting upon silk or satin 
paintir I first thing to be done after deciding upun the | is done in two ways—one in which the colors used are simple 
object to be decorated is to fix upon a design and upon the silk | water-colors, and the effect obtained dependent upon the soft- 
or satin The flower selected should be sketched out carefully | ness of the shading and the beauty of the design; and the sec- 
upon cartridge-paper and made perfect as far as its main out- | ond, where body-color is freely used and the effect obtained 
lines t that. ready to be transferred to the material, it being | with broad washes and ¢ ng For the first kind of paint- 
& mista to draw directly upon that, unless the artist can do | ing: after the silk has been str hed, sized, and the outline put 
so witl tany erasures, as mistakes and corrections will show | on it, use the very best w ate r-colors and put in a!l the shadows 





and when taken out bring up the surface of the design with neutral tint, to which a little of the color of 
h | the flower or leaf has been ad , then lay on a wash of each 
. | of the chief colors, and soften these into the shadows with the 


The choice of the silk should be a careful one, as mu 








of the y of the painting will depend upon a gvood selec- ries A Mat : 7 
tion As close-made, plain silk is the best; corded and deeper tints of the flowers lake the highest lights by mixing 
: , : Chinese white with the color, and deepen and bring up the dark- 
ribbed t s are liable to greasiness, and the paint often | | spre hom 
cracks when laid thickly upon them, particularly when they |“ *"“™ 
are us fan painting. Select the color of the silk according In copying natural flowers, be careful that no hard 
| and dark edges are given to leaves or petals, and always look 





to the use that is to be made of the article, choosing dee 
< i browns for furniture, and pale pinks, lemons, | for and paint the bright lig 

! ; Dartic ularly where curves are made: and also be careful to 

show the underlight that will be found where a leaf curves over 

and the under part of it is in shade 


The correct coloring of the lights and shades wil! 


: ht that is to be found near a shadow, 


rubies, t 

citrons, creams, gold colors, and grays for fans and dress trim- 

mings | 
What to Avoid.—Avoid a black foundation if possible, 











as the tint is too hard for a flower background, and other colors 

can now rchased in such deep, rich tones that black can | give the necessary roundness and boldness to this kind of paint- 
asily be wded. Always buy more of the silk than neces- | ing, which is really water r flower-painting, and whose 
sary,ags al rin to stretch it by is required, and a little spare | effect, though not so brilliant as body-color painting, is more 
picce is very useful to try colors and effects upon. The silk is | lasting and ‘less g glaring. 

first prepared t receive the paint, and to > this i necessary | Most of the beautiful French fans are painted in 
to take a y a y greasiness = its texture olay sarge this way, as the colors so applied will not crack and split: 
appli paint by a wash or sizing, which is applied after | bus little sugur into the water used, add a small quantity of 





the silk has been stretched, either upon a drawing-board or in | gum water to any color that will not dry—never use gamboge 
an open frame | —a drop of eau de Cologne to colors that are too dry, and a lit- 

The open frame is the best to use, as then the silk is free | tle oxgall to bring up their brilliant tints; but in using the 
upon both sides, and the washes dry better; but as each frame | latter, if too much is put on the opposite effect will be the re- 
should fit the article stretched, it is not always convenient. | sult, as it will deaden, not improve, the shades. Only paint 
Four pieces of wood, made to fit into each other and to expand | with plain water-colors upon light silks, such as bunches of 
by means of pegs and holes after the manner of woolwork | violets upon pinky creams, carnations of various shades upon 
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lemons and citrons, gloire de Dijon roses or Austrian briers 
upon yellows, whites, creams; pale pink flowers upon eau de 
Nil, and groups executed entirely in terra cotta or Payne's 
gray upon lighter shades of their own colors, If gilding is to 


be added to any part of the picture, paint that part first over | 


with cadmium, and then gild with the best cake gold or shell 
gold, no other kinds being good enough. 


Body-color painting is used chiefly for furniture deco- 
ration, and for any coloring that is wanted of a bold and 
effective character without much work. After the silk has 
been stretched and sized, and the design drawn, paint over the 
whole of the design—if upon a dark silk—with a wash of 
Chinese white. Take the Chinese white (sold in bottles, and 
not in tubes) and mix it with water, in which a little gum has 
been put. Lay the wash on quitesmoothly, and when it is dry, 
should the white at all peel, put on a fresh coat, to which more 
gum has been added. When the white is quite dry (it should 
besufficiently opaque not to show the silk through, and yet not 
#0 thick as to rise above the silk) paint over it. For faded 
leaves, and leaves painted gray color and in shadow, lay over 
the white a simple light red, Payne's gray, madder brown, or 
olive lake tint, according to their shade, mixing them with 
Chinese white, and putting them all over the surface of the 
leaf in one continuous shade. For leaves in the foreground, 
make three shades of green—a dark, a medium, and a light. 


Put on the dark first and shade to the light, but do not attempt | 


any elaborate coloring. Mix all with white, and rely for effect 
upon the broadness of coloring and the brilliancy. Tint the 
leaves in various shades of green, but use but three shades to 
each. Paint the flowersin the same way, making white the 
highest light and leading up to it, but use sucha high light 
sparingly, or the result will be chalky. Leave the painting 
until quite dry, then strengthen the deepest shadows with a 
dark color unmixed with white, and to which add a little gum 
as a glaze, and paint over with a faint wash of the color of the 
flower, unmixed with white, any part of the composition that 
looks too white or glaring, and is not sufficiently blended. Use 
the glycerine, oxgall, and eau de Cologne for the same purposes 
with the paints as before mentioned, 

Painting upon satin in water-colors differs but little 
from painting upon silk. The satin should be chosen ofa fine 
and good make, with a smooth and even surface; it should be 
stretched, and gone over with a thin solution of isinglass, most 
carefully applied over its surface, unless the medium known as 
veloutine is used, which contains a mucilage that counteracts 
the greasiness of the material, and so dispenses with the sizing 
Extra care is needed when tracing the design on to the satin, as 
the carbonized part of the paper is so apt to dirty so delicate a 
material, and paper must always be kept under the hand dur- 
ing the painting to counteract the heat of the hand. When 
the design has been traced, mix Chinese white with veloutine 
instead of water, and lay it asa wash over all the parts to be 
painted, and when this is dry paint over it in the same way as 
in body-color painting upon silk, adding the veloutine to each 
shade, and dispensing with all other mediums except water. 

Oil colors are sometimes applied to satin and silk back- 
grounds; they look well if only coarse and large work is at- 
tempted, such as sunflowers, bulrushes, foxgloves; but water- 
colors are better for fine work. They are laid on as in oil paint- 
ing, and require no preparation, turpentine being used for their 
medium. Oil colors look to greater advantage upon stiffer mate- 
rials than silk or satin, such as colored and strongly made 
twills and sheetings that are not fluffy, but are hard and smooth, 
and partake of the nature of canvas. High three-fold screens 
of navy blue sacking, painted with oil colors, are most effective, 
the background being supplied by the color of the material, 
and the panels of the screen painted with hollyhocks, foxgloves, 
and iris, or with birds of tropical plumage; and brackets can 
be painted in the same way. 


NOVELTIES IN DECORATION. 


Shoe Box.—A very pretty ottoman can be made out of a 
common box which can be used as a shoe-case by covering the 
wood with momie cloth and embroidery in applique or outline. 
By varying the colors a very pleasing result can be obtained. 
— top of the box should be cushioned and the inside properly 
ined, 

Fancy Dress.—Velvet plush trimmings can be marked 
with the finger or any blunt point, so as to have quite an 
artistic look, which may be varied at pleasure, The plush can 
be covered in this way with outline drawings that are very 
attractive in the gas light, but which last, of course, only for a 
short time. 

Over Mantel.—Where joiners are not within reach and 
eabinet making is an unknown art, ingenious ple have dis- 
covered that an over mantel which is serviceable and eye-pleas- 
ing can be made of pine board, neatly covered with cloth for 
the shelves, and the supports of common thread spools with a 
rod run through them and ebonized. With the addition of a 
little brie-a-brac and a mirror for the back, this makes an extra- 
ordinarily good substitute for the expensive over mantels of the 
city decorators. 








Imitation of Bronze Ornaments.—Vases or other 
ornaments of clay or earthenware may be converted into very 
handsome bronze artifles by a simple process. The vases 
chosen for this work are to be without glazing, and of the most 
beautiful shapes that can be found. The first thing is to coat 
| them with copal varnish into which has been worked the color 
| desired—either vermillion or chrome green will be best. Or, 
| as some prefer, let the color be mixed with turpentine and ap- 
plied first, then, when dry, varnish over it. If there are to be 
| medallions with patterns drawn upon the front, let them be 
| painted upon this ground before varnishing. When the var- 
| nish is almost dry, dust bronze powder over the whole surface 
| and rub very lightly with a silk or woolen rag until the whole 
is burnished. Those painted with vermillion will have a golden 

or copper-colored tinge, while the green ones will be like pure 
bronze, Ifa still higher gloss is desired, add another coat of 





NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 


Plush, satin, and pongee are the most popular materials 
to use in decorating, as they seem more adapted to the delicate 
embroideries now in vogue; though plush, except when used 
asamantel lambrequin, or in cases where there will not be 
much wear, gives better satisfaction as a supplement to some 
other material, as it soon shows signs of constant use. It is 
most effective when worked with arrasene,a material resem- 
bling chenille, except that it is flat instead of round, and comes 
in exquisite shades of coloring. Pongee is worked in outline 
stitch, or else in darned embroidery in silks and with hem- 
stitched border and long, silky fringe, produced by raveling out 
the material. Any simple pattern can be used with good effect 
For tidies and chair-backs, pine-apple cloth is desirable, because 
of its transparency and delicate richness, and is embroidered in 
outline stitch or solid silk embroidery. Felt is very seldom 
sought after as a material to embroider upon, and Canton flan- 
nel, as used for hangings or other decorating purposes, is con- 
sidered very unsafe, its fuzz being so inflammable that a spark 
from a match falling upon a table-cover sets it instantly ablaze ; 
as an inexpensive material for hangings, diagonal serge is recom- 
mended to take its place. 

Among new flowers used in decoration the Art 
Amateur mentions the thistle, and describes the manner of 
working it as follows: 

“The calyx is done in green and olive crewels in crewel 
stitch. This is afterward crossed by diagonal lines in greenish 
olive silk, caught down at the crossings of the lines, which 
| gives that scaly effect seen on a thistle calyx. The purple 
bloom isin arrasene mingled with silk, and lighter silks are 
used to give the long hairy effect of the upper part of the thistle 
blossom.” Also ‘‘another flower which produces a beautiful 
effect is ‘ Love-lies-bleeding.’ The blossoms resemble those of 
the Madeira vine in form, but growin clusters and range in 
color from deep red to light red. The leaves are done in the 
usual way with arrasene, and the flowers are also of arrasene in 
crewel stitches, but are raised—built up, as it were— until the 
flower is in relief. Ina mantel Jambrequin of olive plush em- 
broidered with Love-lies-bleeding, the clusters of long red blos- 
soms stand out almost as if they were applied.” 

For transferring designs upon plush, etc., nothing 
is nicer than coarse tarlatan; care should be taken when trac- 
ing to have it fastened to the ——— pattern so that it cannot 
possibly slip, then draw the outlines with pen and ink ; baste 
the tarlatan securely to the material to be worked and em- 
broider over it; when the work is completed the tarlatan 
threads can be drawn out as we used to the canvas after em- 
broidering a pattern over iton any material. It servesadouble 
purpose when working upon any delicate shade, if left large 
enough to cover the entire material, thereby shielding it from 
any soil in handling until the work shall be completed. 

if it seems more desirable to have the pattern transferred 
directly to the material, it can be done satisfactorily by draw- 
ing the outline on tracing paper and then stitching these lines 
on a sewing-machine, using rather a coarse needle unthreaded 
and a long stitch, which rapidly perforates it. Lay this over 
the cloth to be embroidered and dust with white powder through 
the perforations. Remove the paper carefully and go over the 
outlines with a camel-hair brush and Chinese white moistened 
with water. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nerrie:—Arrasene is a kind of chenille employed for em- 
broidery. It is coarse and the needle used has a large eye. 
When worked upon velvet or plush the material requires 
stretching in a frame and the arrasene applied in crewel stitch 
The large-eyed pointed needle is required to draw the arrasene 
backward and forward through the material without twisting 
Broad and velvety effects are obtainable from arrasene em- 
broidery and it is capable of good art work, as it gives scope for 
individual taste. It is very easily and quickly done, care only 
being required in ing the arrasene through the materirl so 
that it lies with its pile uppermost and does not show the 
| woolen centre line from which the soft edges proceed. 
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Crewel Embroidery..—This design may be worked in | Wild Rose.—It is possible to work this design either in 
erowel stiteh upon plush, silk, satin, cloth, or crash. It is a | crewel or outline stitch. The flowers should be done in shaded 
suitable decoration for a lambreq: in, chair-back, table-cover, or | pink with yellow centres, and the leaves in sage green. This 
scarf, and is quickly done, care only being required in the proper | little spray will be found very useful for decorating tidies, fruit 
snading of th» colors, napkins, etc., and is very effective if repeated several times on 

Design for Table-bib.—We give, to please the little a large piece of work 
folks, an attractive design for a table-bib. Outline stitch is Embroidery Frames.— All the best kinds of embroidery 
used and must be worked carefully, so that the little figure will | require that their foundations shal! be stitched in frames, as the 
show clear and distinct. It may be worked on fine crash or | stitches are apt to draw the material together when the work 


linen with red or blue marking cotton. is embroidered in the hand, whereas the frame keeps the foun 
dation evenly and tightly stretched in every part, 
it A and renders it almost impossible to pucker it unless 














































the embroiderer is very unskillful. Frames are of 
two makes: the best are those upon stands, as their 
use prevents habits of stooping being acquired by 
the worker, leaves her hands free, and gives unim- 
peded access to the back part of the work, without 
the artificial aid of slanting the frame from the corner 
of some piece of furniture to her hands, or the holding 
that is necessary with the other kind. But as these 
stand frames are cumbersome and expensive, the second 
kind is most used; these are frames made of four equal 
sized pieces of wood (see cut), or with the two horizontal 
pieces longer than the two upright, held together with 
nuts or pegs. They vary in size from four inches to 
three yards in length 

The oblong frames are used for long and narrow 
pieces, and the square for large pieses of work, and the 
same frame is used indifferently for church, satin, and 
crewel embroideries, and for Berlin work. The frame 
for tambour work differs from the others; it is made of 
two circular wooden hoops, one smaller than the other. 
Both the hoops are covered with velvet cut on the cross, 
and exactly fit one into the other. The material to be 
embroidered is fastened to the smaller hoop, and kept 
tight by the large hoop being passed over it. The ordi- 
nary frames are made of four pieces of wood, the two 
upright pieces of which are called bars, and to which are 
nailed stout pieces of narrow webbing to which to attach 
the material, and two horizontal pieces, called stretchers; 
these are bored through with holes placed at equal dis- 
tances, and through which metal or wooden pegs are run 
to fasten the pieces of wood together. In the stand 
frames these holes and pegs are not used, the wooden 
supports being lengthened or shortened by the aid 
of screws. The f 1ing of the material into the 
frame is called “dressing a frame,” and requires to 
be done with great nicety, as, if it is rucked or un- 
EMBROIDERY FRAME. evenly pulled in any part, the advantage of the 
stretching is entirely destroyed. 





Mexican Embroidery.—This is a variety 
of embroidery suitable for ornamenting washing 
materials, such as linens,muslins, and cambrics 
It is worked with ingrain silks or cottons, or 
wools, is easily and quickly executed, and will 
withstand a good deal of rough usage It is 
used for children's dresses and underclothing, 
corners to d'oyleys, and borders for towels and 
tablecloths. To work as shown in cut: Trace 
the outline upon a cambric material with a very 
faint line, and place under all the parts to be 
embroidered a lining cut out of the same mate- 
rial, which simply tack down. Then outline the 
design with a line of buttonhole stitches, and 
work inthe lining with every stitch. Use bright- 
colored silks or wool for the buttenhole, Fill in 
the centre of the pattern with a thick, close 
round of buttonhole. Finish the design by 
working over the two bottom rows. These are 
intended for tucks, and are made by folding the 
material and tacking the lining between the 
folds The stitch ornamenting the tucks need 
not be traced ; it is made thus: Work a line of 
loops at even distances along the top of the tack 
and then a line along the bottom, taking care 
that the stitches in each line are between, and 
not opposite each other. Then take a fresh 
thread, and with it draw the two lines together 
down the centre, and the stitch will be com- 
plete. Finish the work by cutting away the 
ining round the outline of the flower. 








Portieres should be just full enough to 
hang in easy folds escaping the floor, and are 
hung by rings from a pole within the door cae 
ings. Those for folding-doors are in two parts. 
Mit atone Thin ce ce ee Sk sheeting, with plush border at top and 

bottom set up a little from the edges, makes 
MEXICAN EMBROIDERY. handsome portieres 
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FASHION NOTES. 


“YOR late winter and early spring velvet costumes ar¢ 
I esteemed fur dressy wear, especially for church and visit 
ing. T Ae Bony ymmposed of all velvet are generally mad 
rather plainly and consist usually of an open redingote 
skirt. The pattern of a redingote used in such a « 
either long in front and short in the back, or rice versa, 
front and longin the back, Redingote and skirt may be a 
plain velvet, ornam nted or not, with narrow silk pleating 
bands of fur; or the redingote may be of embossed or brocad 
velvet, ning in front over a plain, velvet skirt; or tl 
redingote may be plain, the skirt figured, or the whole costum 
with the exception of a brocaded front bre 
legant dresses are oftenest black, but similar 
costumes are of seal-b olive-green, the fashionable 
of dull red, or the vari mbinations of red and green, garnet 
and amber, sapphire and old gold, and the like. Care must be 
taken, however, in combining these semi-bright « rs to 
* louc effect 
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Dreases for little girls a six to twelve years of a 
of velvet eteen over wl or satin The ove 
in prin shape, with ‘little puffed yer ier ! at 
which are short, kilt-pleated skirts. These lreases are 
ornamented according to taste, with ribbons, embr 
puffings, lace ruchings, ete. Some of the combinati 
quaint ive-green and sapphire-bhi 
t and old-guld 


Velvet is also used for trimming al! k 
More it takes the form of independent j 
worn with skirts of every description Velvet 
arranged in the shape of two full, double puffs 
velvet or velveteen the best modistes now turn the 
as in this position it does not flatten so easily 
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Some of the gayer velvet costumes, especial] 
young ladies, are further brightened by rows of 
Gold braid also appears in fancy collarettes, « 
loops of ribbon or sprays of flowers. 

The newest ideas in dress appear in costumes for recep- 
tions, balls, and dinners. Evening dr m entirely 
composed of clouds of lace. Some of the materia! r 
tinsel tulle, silver-striped gauze, tulle, and French crape 
fabrics interwoven with gold and silver are further « 
with tinsel arranged among bouquets and wreatis of br 
flowers intire flouncings, Corsages, and ove m 
posed of creamy Spanish lace over satin Dainty passamen 
teries are of delicate pearl bugles or iridescent beads, like tiny 
opals These exquisite beads are often work: 1 in with laces 
and embroideries, or are themselves arranged in the forms of 
wreaths of flowers and ferns 
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Woolen materials for evening or full-dress wear are the 
light, transparent fabrics familiarly known as albatross-cloth 
and nun’s veiling. These come in all the delicate shades of 

ream-white, shrimp-pink, ciel-blue, and pearl-gray, and may 
be ornamented sealed to fancy ‘with flowers ana ribbons 
their most appropriate trimming is profusion of Spanish lace 
vr bands of colored floss-embroidery 
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A convenient winter garment may be made either a redin- 
gote ora polonaise. It is close and the skirt part 
is of a n length all around It is fancifully trimmed with 
lute rds, and both down the front and a 
When desired, some of these cords and tassels can be 
ght together so as to loop the garment and form graceful 
pery—then it isa polonaise, Unlooped, itis a redin- 
gote. Cords and have long been employed as trim- 
rs without being made of any special use 
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Handkerchiefs «till have colored borders 
handkerchief is ne 
sent odd fancies in 
being polka-dots, gic mill hecks, 
und irregular, broken bars. Red and | are the usual colors, 
but one handkerchief sometimes seems to present all the colors 
of the 
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hosiery A new fancy is for gauze Ba 
wn under the dark h The object of this is to pr 
om the dye and to keep the 
irritating the delicate flesh. 
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Now that white and lace neckwear has firmly established 
itself, it is rumored that colored silk Windsor ties will 
agai be wort. “Sut we shall see 
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A Bar to Social Evenings. general invitation vening with us son 
—_ ame © do not evening we fix u 
may be the most ir ft whole season t 
ad Louise Stockton, in a late num {7 hosts. But, were it not f ‘ aidaiiiion 
some very sensible and s tive remarks | coffee;” or, “oysters a instead of this va 
n of having refreshments as 01 f the | Unmeaning phras ne 1 t the specific invitati 
nece uniments of “social evening She well Come this evenin \\ lay evening!" for they 
y f is, f would have nothing t 1eantime, in relation t 

thes t 8 among rieha r 
cal those p easant reunion 1 7 I . the visit, but the pl as s’ society 
itisa h in a large number of case Lh 
frien who have tastes, feelir and t s 
j ! ther Ve cot I l y 
in com m each other, We coj f Gustave Dore. 
ent 

AUL GUSTAVE DORI famous Frer td 
IIa n atime when—at least outside of ys ious French artist, died 
—it\ dan essential of hospitality to January 23d, 1 ! 1 in Strasburg, January 
to as the savage instinct of hospitality, ar but early re her to Paris, where 
ee eo Pp vred <4 2 an “ ious cunt he comp Jleted his educat ) te young he attracted 
Amo! t enough, I fr 
: attention by his i I el ate re. 
tom 1 half famished; and naturally, ‘after the : bes . t celebrated illustra 
fam There is no expense and the trouble ist tions are those of Rat I tes Didactiques, of the 
to! Hunting game is only sport to the n Ry Legend of the W na Commedia, of Don 
f living gives the iof ati Quixote, of Milton, and 
nk of DA inpenedini pve rand pr 
M. Doré waa ¢ \ paint j , 
t take care of themselves. In warm « tr . atey His principal 
they have to be provided with clothing, and paintings, how on ¢ oré Gallery, London, are 
co'der t r garments are of the s But | “Christ Leaving t! The Teiumph of Christi 
wher t mare ® great var ! a? anity over Paganist esca di Rimini, The 
garm ims and gussets an munds, ruffles a D Milne 
ream of Pilate’s W Mart e Re of 
pock s innumerable, thin summer wear ap — lartyrs in the Reign of 
thick v r two, three, or four Idren, who are a Diocletian,” ** The Ent u **The Brazen Ser- 
the til if said clothing, with no seamstress pent The Victor A } ht into Egypt,” “ The 
ably, a ody > to do the housework, it w ' Neophyte, Eveni: \ rhe Prairie,” “Spanish 
readily I i that the company entertainment is t P . 
asants, an Mont I 1s also emine 
straw t iks the house kee r’s ba fod asants,” and i hiso eminent as a 
The « f a simple refreslime ont is the sm t tt sculptor, his finest w ntitled ** The Prize of 
consider v ors ne wish to have their friends com« Glory 
— nd @ 60 ‘ am It is wat Are al d extra work w ' From the very | nt M. Doré has been a 
make it for the average imily to entertain g ts a . . 

; most industrious worl I married, having bee 
its mem iid like, How often it prevents the inf , ° “l, having been 
sending to t . bors to “Come this evening and havea | “ voted to art, and, unt the care of a widowed 
dance and help us act charad It has | n | mother. Since her deat rred but a short time ago, 
up ma , « e”’ and given the death-blow to the ¢ his friends say he ha im His own death 

lo . le neig - le { leasant pe ; 
fellow . ‘ neighborhood filled with } an I was quite sudden, t! i slicht affection of 
who w have enjoyed one another very much and 
have d another a world of good the throat 

It is a e to both mistress and maid to supplement Doré is considered 1 of French artists, 
their 5 ors with the frequent preparation of even su this style bearing som to those of Holbein and 
o cmpee sinment as sandwiches, coffee, and cakes. A Albert Durer. He was e Cross of the Legion 
extra bread must be mixed, twice molded, and pr ' 
erly bal A ham must be prepared and boiled, and n y | of Honor in 1861 
cut in t . a& process that requires some s landa! @ - 

pnd | 

good d t The coffee must be roasted, ground, a | 
then 7 . nervous nicety that is somewhat wear | Tobacco and Alc cohol for Workers. 
Ther for the cake must be collected from store-rooms | o 2———“‘“—~Ct—SCw 
and « i what a time of anxiety it is until tl “ 
come t t n; and then, th th look all right Se RAL eminent have recently pub 
there 5 ty that in cutting our loaves with the eyes lished the result e afd observation on 
of our us we may find them streaked with dark the tobac und a is, and the Nation gives 
lines ] this is not all Perhaps the most arduous | the following ex their articles on the sub 
part the most disagreeable, is t 1 , 
after t x and after the guests 

Wh urge parties, much more than this is ! The Abbe Moigno a 1 Williams, the distin 
fully t the thought and the labor begin a long time | guished writer and « 10 interesting personal ex 
before t 1 usually extra help is hired But we are | periences as to the va ft r lrinks,” and the rela 
not now < ng large parties We want to meet our | tion which stimul . to the production of work, 
friends f y Cannot we do so without this interminable | intellectual as well ua pl " The veteran Abbe (now an 
eating Wevw i not eat after our supper (or dinner) if we | octogenarian) whos I rs to have been, and pre- 
had roma lat home. Why should we find it ne ury when | sumably atill is, of an + tentive kind, and who for 
weg I e“dropin” at a friend's house for an ev this reason was threatened \ » with being * burnt as a 
ing we do not ex tit or think of it But if this same friend | wizard,” claims to ha t incomparable health,” 
asks us t to hear some music, or to look at some new en- | and to have been “on ft test workers’’ of his age, 
gravin to do anything whatever, we look for something | through an almost tota from stimulants. To the 
to eat int t ress of the evening. *‘She invited us,” we say, | carry po hemarocy-wed sae f ition, doubtless helped by 
“and, of se. there will be refreshments of some kind } ricid adherence t iple and other habits, are ascribed 
Why “ of "? We don't need them ften we would pre- | his “indefinite capa for nscious digestion,” and 
fer to d t them—and certainly w hould be clearer in | the possession of a countena n red by either wrinkles 
our mir mornieg if we were to do wit! ttl St wr pimples 
the sens n goes on The experiences of M plemented by Mr. Richard 

Thes parties of a few years ago, W h were so mer A. Proctor, the astron 5 of his own personal 
less! arose out of a genuine feeling of friendliness, | researches In the field ution and mental devel- 
due t turally gregarious habits of mankind After a | opment, the general fl bservations being that 
day wing, and “bother,” after office hours are ‘for steady literary or and “throughout the 
ove! » folks are f dreams, while | hours of work (or near t : men “something very 
Bri juietin the sewin ra visi close to total abstin ts is the best policy 
tor in our souls t of recreation. | This is in perféct harn views of Mr. Mattien Wil 
Anlt for it, too, s were | liams, who a!so notes the pr effects of stimulation upon 
@ mista t samo reason that wo te to a t the | certain kinds of bodily exer 
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NOTES AND 


Mr. Williams's remarks are more strictly directed to the sub- 
ject of pedestrianism, and as coming from one who has had a 
very considerable experience, both as an ordinary vacation 
mountaineer, deserve no little attention 


pedestrian and as @ i 
of stimulants on 


He found by practical experiment that the use 
a foot journey, while it pr wluces a “temporary exhbilarat 
that was p! unt enough while it lasted,” invariably, after a 
short fim rought on weariness, almost an inability to accom 

sire of 


plish the last few miles of the daily stage, and the de 
‘pub’ or wineshop fora drink on the 


** halting at a roadside 
entertained 


way.’ No such inclination seems tu have been 
when “the only beverage was water, or water plus a cup of 

coffee for breakfast only (no afternoon tea.) Then I came in 

fresh, usually finishing at the best pace of the day, enjoying the 

brisk exercise in cool evening air.” Asa final summing up of | 
his observations, Mr. Williams gives it as his ‘‘ firm conviction 

that the only beverage for obtaining the maximum work out of | 
any piece of human machinery is water, as pure as possible ; 

that all other beverages (including even tea and coffee), ginger- 

beer, and all snch concoctions as the so-called temperance | 
drinks, are prejudicial to anybody not under medical treat- | 
ment, 

To a sound-bodied man there is no danger in drinking any | 
quantity of cold water in the hottest weather provided u u& | 
s.callowed slowly T have drank as much as a dozen quarts in | 
the course of a stiff mountain climb, when perspiring profusely, | 
and never euffered the slightest inconvenience, but, on the con- | 
trary, have found that the perspiration promoted by frequent 
and copious libations at the mountain streams enabled me to 
vigorously enjoy the roasting heat of sun-rays, striking so freely 
and fiercely as they do through the thin air on the southward 
slopes of a high mountain 


A Little Wonder. 


TNDER this head the Boston Journal of Chemistry gives an 
account of a curious seed 
“A friend has kindly sent to us what appears to be a 
seed of some kind, and which possesses characteristics of a 
peculiar and interesting nature. This seed, held in the hand 
or placed on a book or table, appears to be endowed with life 
and at once proceeds to move about, tumble over, and jump 
from one side to the other. Held between the fingers, a distinct, 
intermitting throb is felt, proceeding from the interior; and 
when placed close to the ear, this throb or knocking becomes 
audible, and as many as sixty distinct knocks have been heard 
in forty seconds. The force of these mysterious blows given in 
the interior is surprising; they jar the who'e structure of the 
seed and knock it about in a lively way when placed in a free 
wsition. The development of a proportional force inside of 
Jarnum's elephant Jumbo would render it unsafe for any one 
to occupy a position very near him. The size of the seed is 
that of a fourth part of a pea, divided longitudinally, and it 
almost exactly resembles such a fragment of a dried pea 
* The donor of the seed states that it came from Mexix 
is called the ‘Mexican bean.’ Doubtless others have seen this 
curious seed and can explain the cause of its strange antics, 
but we cannot. The force is not dependent upon heat or its 
absence, for it moves with equal facility upon the surface of 
dry ice and a warm plate ; neither has the presence of moisture 
anything to do with it, and light or darkness is not a disturbing 
agent. We shall be pleased to learn what others know about 
this lively little seed.” 


, and 


Household Dirt and Sickness. 


YHE London Times has these very sensible remarks on the 
relation of household dirt to sickness 
- “A good deal has been said at various times about the 

terrible effects which may be expected to follow a whiff of offen- 
sive gas inhaled in passing a sewer grating in the open street 
There are no facts known to medicine which justify the belief 
that such a whiff would have any effect atall. If vile smells 
could kill, the inhabitants of London would speedily undergo 
a serious diminution of numbers, and many foreign cities would 
be left as desolate as the ruins of Palmyra 

“The high probability is that those sewer gases which are 
the most offensive to the nose are the least likely to be deleteri- 
ous, if only on account of the haste which is made to escape from 
them, and of the impossibility of their presence being enperceived, 
That they should be injurious to passers-by, except to the 
extent of producing nausea or disgust in some delicate person, 
seoms inconceivable, especially when it is considered how 

rgely and how rapidly they become diluted with air as they 
escape, and are thus exposed to the chemical influence of the 
great purifier, oxygen 

‘*A far more subtle enemy to health, whether at home or at 
the seaside, is to be found in the oftentimes cherished presence 
of what may be comprehensively called household dirt 

“The dirt of an ordinary house, the dirt whieh may 
wiped from the walls, swept off the furniture, and beaten « 
of the carpets, would be sufficient, if it were powdered in the 
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form of dust over the patients in the surgical wards of a great 
hospital, to bring all their wounds into a condition which 
would jeopardize lift It cannot be supposed that such dirt is 

' athed or wed nid it certainly 
ods the contagi- 


innocuous when it is br 
possesses the property of retaining for 
ous matter given off by various diseases 
Instances Without number are on recor 
son of scarlet fever, long dormant in a dirty house, has been 
roused into aetivity by some probably imperfect or bad attempts 
at « hain The preservation of health is not a mere md 
chanical question of the perfection of certain traps to drains, 
but depends upon the intelligent avoidance of the causes by 


in which the poi 


which disease is liable to be produced 


Nature's School. 


Where through the window westering sun-rays peep, 
And kiss her face, and flash and dart and creep; 
There, flow’r and work in either hand, she knits 
Her little brows, as though in truth her wits 
Were concentrated on some problem deep, 
Until to sun-kissed lips the glad smiles leap 
And a bright flash across her sweet face flits, 
© happy maiden! who in early youth 
Hast thus been taught in Nature's perfect school, 
Which tells that highest art is highest truth 
Would that all men might learn the golden rule, 
And in their doubtings confidently rest, 
Knowing that what is truest must be best! 


Fashionable Vulgarity. 


HE Philadelphia Times gives the fo 


to a class of vulgar fashionable 


[Wiens doubt a little maiden sits 


disgrace themselves in public and seriously ann 

bred people. The editor truly says that respect for others, hi 
or low, is the first attribute of the gentleman or lady, and any 
violation of the rule, in public or private, is simply vulgarity: 

“Men and women exhibit more or less vulgarity in all the 
various Classes into which social Jaws divide mankind. Many 
are measurably excusable for vulgarity, because they have had 
little or no opportunily to become anything better; but even 
among those who have been denied the advantages of culture 
or refining associations there are many who, however uncul- 
tured, are never vulgar 

“The vulgarity that is most conspicuous and least excusable 
is that often ostentatiously exhibited by men and women who 
have enjoyed the advantages of what thcy call the best culture 
and surroundings; who claim to be gentlemen and ladies par 
excellence. It would be most unjust to say that exhibitions 
of vulgarity are common among cultivated men and women; 
but it is undeniably true that some of the most offensive exhi- 
bitions of vulgarity are made by men and women who assume 
to be leaders of refined society 

“One of the most common and unpardonable vulgansms is 
that exhibited by fashionable men and women at places of pub- 
lic amusement. There is hardly a week that some of our best 
theatres are not disgraced by the brazen vulgarity of fashion- 
able parties. Sometimes they occupy the boxes and by their 


| loud and incessant conversation and exclamations deprive a full 


hundred quiet spectators from hearing or enjoying the play 
Sometimes they take a prominent row of seats and disturb 
actors, audience, and orchestra with their loud conversation, 
vulgar criticism, and more vulgar exhibition of contempt for 
the better people around them. Sometimes the vulgarity is 
heightened by men, miscalled gentlemen, who are intoxicated; 
not too drunk, but just drunk enough to be entertaining to 
these women, miscalled ladies, and excessively annoying to 
scores of people around them. Unfashionable people don't ex- 
hibit such vulgarity, for the very good reasons that, as a rule, 
they have too much self-respect to be guilty of it and they would 
be admonished or ordered out by the ushers if they so offended 

“ Another fashionable valgarity exhibited at places of public 
amusement is one that is common only in America. In Europe 
no lady is permitted to enter a theatre or opera house wearing 
a bonnet or hat that may in any degree obstruct the view of 
the stage by those who sit behind them. In this country, and 
especiaily in this city, it is mot uncommon for a lady to wear 
a flaring hat or a poke bonnet that practically forbids a score 
of spectators from seeing the stage except by bobbing around 
the sides of the obstructive head-gear. This nuisance is not con- 
fined to fashionable people, but well-bred women should know 
that it is offensively vulgar, and if they would banish the 
flaring hat or bonnet and appear at the theatres and at opera in 
suitable head~lress, the imitators of fashion would speedily fol- 
lowthem inthe reform. It is simply an exhibition of vulgarity 
for an intelligent woman to appear in public with a hat or bon- 
net that interferes with the enjoyment of those around her 
Respect for others, hich or low, is the first attribute of the 
gent’eman or lady, and any violation of the rule, in public or 
private, is simply vulgarity.” 
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COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) * 
BUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh... 
HANFORD’S, when fresh.. nied 
REDHEADS. ois iieheehewas 
CHARM (Alum Powder) * 

AMAZON (Alum Powder) ¥ 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 34 oz.).. 
PIONEER (San Franciseo).... 
CZAR.... jon peetecus Seenesbe 
DR. PRICE'S.. 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Pau! 


LEWIS’ 
CONGRESS 
HECKER’S 
GILLET’S 


HANFORD'S, when not fresh 


C. E. ANDREWS A CO, (Contain 
(Milwaukee) * Regal 


BULK (Powder sold loose) 


ao 


BUMFORD'S, when not fresh.. 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
AS TO PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS OF THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


‘I have tested a package of Koyal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the¢ open market t,and find it comp sed 
otvaie and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder ofa high degree of merit, and does not contain 
ey orice pee ohana is substances E. G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 

‘Itisascient ic fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure H, A. MOTT, Ph. D.’ 
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AYER’S PILLs Ayers Cherry Pectoral 








to stimulate the stomach aud produce a regular daily es YW with ¢ ees II's army, just before the battle of 
movement of the bowels. By their action on these or Vv g.1 tracted a severe cold, which terminated 
gans, Ayer’s PILs divert the blood from t I and 1a dangerous cough. I found no relief till on our 
relieve and cure all forms of Congestive and Nervous ve came to a country store, where, on asking for 
Headache, Bilious Headache, and Sick Headache; e remedy, | is urged to try AYER'S CHERRY 
OnA! 
MmGRY Pasping the bowels fies and preserving the sy» I did so, and was rapidly cured, Since then I have 
tem in a healthful condition, they insure immunity | cept the Prct nstantly by me for family use, and 
from future attacks, Try I have found {t to be an invaluable remé dy for throat 
and lung — J. W. WHITLEY.” 


cy 
’ Thousands of testimonials certify to the prompt cure 
e ft been hial and lung affections by the use of 
\yer’s CHerry PrecroraL. Being very palatable, the 


ldren take it readily. 
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Mo KIDNEY-WORT: 

y FY 
HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. | 

Does a lame’ back or a disordered urine indi. 
cate that you area victim? THEN DO NOT 
ITSSITATE; use KEIDNEY-WORT at once, 
(G@ruggists recommend it) and it will speedily 
overcome the disease and restore healthy action. 

{ It Is a SURE CURE for all 
DISEASES of the LIVER. | 

It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpicity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free condi- 
tion, effecting its regular dischar se. 

Wi | i "Tr. youare suffering from 

a ar a. malaria, have the chills, 

are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort willsurely relieveand quickly cure. 

In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every 

one sould take a thorough course of it 
- di For complaints peculiarto 
® yoursex, such as pain an 
a 1ie€s yi d 
weaknesses, KIDNEY-WORT is unsurpassed, 
asit will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention of urine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, allspeedily yield to its curative power. 

| (@rIt Acts at the same time on the KIDNEYS, 
| LIVER AND BOWELS..43 For Constipation, 
Piles, or Rheumatism it is a permanent cure. 
SOLD BY DRUCQISTS. Price$!. ( 
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Keeper. 1 le Wonder Time-Keeper is NO HUM- 
BUG, nor i cheaptoy. It is a thoroughly reliable 
teller of day, in a handsome silver nickel 
huntir and fully warranted. Cheap Watches 
are as a general thing poor time-keepers, but the 
Little W rean always be relied upon. Our offer: 

We wan wee.see new readers for our 


tely, and in order to obtain them and 








it into every home in the Union, we are 
g extraordinary offers. We will send our 
entitled “* Youth” for the next three 
I ho will send us thirty-three cents in 
stage stamps, to help pay px Ostage and cost 
rtisement; and to each person we will 
tely Sree one of the F ittle Wonder 


Time- Sauna rs. Any one sending $1.00 f 
su ptions wi l receive paper an 

YOu TH is a large 32-column I lustrated Literary 
and Family Paper, filled with bright and sparkling 


r three 

Stories, Ske tches, Poems, Household Notes, Puzzies, | 
| 

' 


1 Time- Keeper free. 


Pictur es, etc.; In fact, everything to amuse and In- 
struct the whole family circle. We know that you 
will be more fen pews. Address at once, Youth 
Publishing Co., 27 Doane St., Boston, Mass... + 


Jy CARDS SOLD! ! All new; 50 Large, , Pe rfect 
l Chromos, nameon, 16¢. iT 
iful designs of A Satisfaction Sure. Elegant Alt uM 


ofSample S I Mi immoth Illustrated Premium List, 25¢ 
Good work. Prompt returns. F. W. Austin, New Hayen,Ct. 

cay camee-g AND NOT 
ANY WATCH Our, | 


WEAR 
by Watchmakers. By Mail,25 cts. Circulars | 
FREE. J. 8, BIRCH &CU., 33 Dey 8t., N. Y. 






















Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 


OUR NEW | 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s 
Specific permanently removes Superfluous Hair with 
out injuring the skin. Send for a circular, 

MADAME WAMBOLD, 
24 Sewyer Street, Boston, 1 Mass. 


a CARDS L ate st ye t, name nicely 
ep ted, 10c. Quickest re- 
turns. Age nts make mney! Beautiful 


; Sample Bo als irgest Outfit, 25ets, 
Clintan & © o., North Haven, Ct. Give 














0 7 & ering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 














Beautiful Chromo Cards, with name, 10c. Send $ 

names and { eee Oe d will send a 4th pack free. 
ROY. AL Cc AR D CO., Northford, Ct. 

perd {home Samples worth $6 free. 





$5 to $20 






wn & Co., Portland, Me. 
oU RNAME on 1) Large, Har sommes Giada Cards 
19¢. 7 *y are entirely new, ms de expressly for our 





S83 trade. 13 packs for $1. gents’ Book of Samples, 
ym Prankiin Printing ' Co., New Haven, Ct. 








Ole? C$ eee 2 > 30) wus 


PEARLS =i. MOUTH'| 








+ 
S ems. 
> 





-_ 





* toxong # 11eH 4q ‘eset ‘por 9pskdog 


|BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE| 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wuirz, the gums Rrosr 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
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om ‘Bilis, Bh wie, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Pacer: socal haut ering infor. 


ante’, ts 
apd OPPING GUIDE” free on ap; 5 
mA OPER & A VONARD, 9th & Market pate Philada. 


(PF Please say where you saw this Advertisemen' 


FSTERBROOK’S “ens. 


= ae da errenoacer Ste. 


Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yerk. 


Unabridged. 


118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, 
&e., &c., &e. 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


An ever-present and reliable school master to 
the whole family.—S. S. Herald, 


G6. &C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs Springfield, Mass. 


Silks and Jary Croods. 


PURCHASING BY PROXY. 


The mail order department at Sharpless & Sons is per- 
fect in its most minute details, and through its systematic 
workings, shopping by mail is rendered easier and is 
often more satisfactorily done than in person. The arti 
cles ordered are selected by experts, who have thorough 
knowledge of their business, and faithfully obey their 
letter of instructions, or if the matter is left to their judg 
ment, will display taste and skill in the choice of fabrics 
and garnishings. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, cata- 
lognes, price lists, and samples sent, estimates given for 
Bridal Trousseaux, Mourning and Traveling Outfits, 
School Girls’ and Infants’ Wardrobes, and also Uphol- 
stery Furnishing for rooms and houses. All orders filled 
with care and dispatch. Address, 


SHARPLESS & SONS, 
801, 803, 805, and 807 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


600K’S TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR 1883. 


EUROP Excursion Parties will leave New York 
in April, May, June, and July. 
Tourist Tickets for individual travelers to all parts of | 
Europe at reduced rates, available at any time. 
Passage ‘Tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Special | 


facilities for securing good berths. 



























| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


CALIFORNIA The Yosemite Valley and 
Colorado, A Grand Excursion |} 


embracing the most sublime scenery on the American 
Continent is being organized to leave New York about 
May ist, at greatly reduced fares. All travel in 
Palace Cars. 
Cook’s Excursionist, containing full particulars of 
all our arrangements, by mail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, ginaie bases, 187% 


breakfast Coca 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhero. 


WY. BAKER & ob, Dorchester, Mass. 












pa D\ STANDARD 
¢ PENN) SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 








REASONS WHY | 


THOMP 
we > SOn:, 


ene 
2T Te, THAN ALL ow 


1.— The PATENT SPRING wr iggy shape to EVERY head. 
They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lak, az all others have 
They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THREE iny 
ware made, 
They CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
keep their shape for years. 
—They do not fade as quickly, for they don't require dressing as 
a'ten as others 
They are only dresscd with a WET COMB, when they get MUSSED, 
and are kuawk to remain ia order for a year without redressing. 
L.-T GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 


. the money Uf rot. 








&.—MOST IMPORTANT: very lady can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, aS HUNDEEKDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
they look ten years younger 

9.—As 1] have 10 different styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratified. 

33> Beware ‘of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C.’ THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 








LLOTTS Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
The Favorit: Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


. * 
STEEL” PENS. 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Soild throughout the World, 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


A STRONG TESTIMONIAL. 


The follo etter, which comes to us from the 
wife of Atto neral John Fair, of Tennessee, 
gives so cle emphatic a report of the great 
benefit recs m the use of Compound Oxygen 
that we pul with the consent of the writer: 


. ILLE, TENN., October 16th, 1882. 
“Drs. S1 « PALEN :—For seventeen years I 
have been a sufferer from diseased liver, having con- 
tracted th« ase while living in the malarial dis- 
tricts Of Texas, each succeeding attack being more 
severe, and ivil me ‘less strength to bear the 
next, 

* About ty 
pound Oxyger 
proved, wit) 
een used 01 
supply. 

“* Por yea 
succession, | Oe 
well. 

“Tt is nov 


‘BI ‘TV 


ago I was induced to use Com- 
i since that time have steadily im- 
falling back, The Oxygen has 
t intervals, being now on the third 


ifs 


i not had two good nights’ rest in 
using your remedy have slept 


t months since I have had an 
attack of | s colic, and have fewer symptoms of 
the return lisease than for years. I have no 
doubt if I ha sed it regularly that by this time I 
would hav ) entirely cured, 

“You are berty to publish all or any part of 
this that you deem proper, 
“ MRs, 


JOHN FArTrR,” 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
Remarkable Improvement in the Case of 
a Physician’s Daughter. 

State of New York, 
rapid decline, and in whose case 
ons whom he called in consulta- 
apinion that she would not 
Otry Compound Oxygen asa 
ert, which we give, 
disease and rapid 


A physi the whose 
daughter v 
two other 
tion gav« s their 
recover, 
last resort 

prompt arrest of the 
health wart 


“Your Hom« 
my daught« 
ping all ot) 
indeed, She 
that she ha 
ence to my! 
train of sy! 
see her pr 
as their opin 
a cough for year: 
in right side 
emaciation 
ness ; 
over at times 
four. 

“She be 
the ‘tim: 
and has c 
time. All 
passed off. 
weeks, 3S! 
about whe he wishes to do so. 

“T am ve much pleased with the results of the 
Treatment « 
tude that 1 mi 
healing pow 


wa iced 
shows a 


a return 


rreatment was duly received, and 
mediately commenced its use, stop- 
treatment. The results are marvelous 
that she feels nearly well, except 
some cough yet. You will see by refer- 
letter that she had a very bad 
Two physicians whom I called to 
d it a case of Tuberculosis, and yave it 

i that she would not recover. 
was very hoarse; 

w last two months, with night-sweats, 


says 


mer 


could 


espiration about twenty-five to thirty 


to improve in about one week from 
ommenced the Oxygen Treatment, 
sued to improve up to the present 
ad symptoms I have enumerated have 
onined six pounds in weight in four 


nd was ever called to consider the 
ff Compound Oxygen.’ 


Our Treatise on. ( ‘ompound Oxy gen is sent 
covery, nature, andaction of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. v 

Also se , ‘Health and Life,’ 
Oxygen Trea 
VERIFICATI 
journals 

DEPos!I1 
California, 


United States can show in a year. 


wi 


She had had | 
had severe pain | 


ss, and loss of appetite, and nervous- | 
sleep at night; pulse a hundred and | 


| Oxygen, and I can readily sum up 
| of the Treatment, 


now able to do her work and ride | 


i cannot find words to express my graté- | 


a quarterly record of cases and cures under the ¢ 
ment, in whieh will be found, as reported by patients themselves AND OPEN FOR 
N, more remarkable results in a single period of three months than all the medical 


|**CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY IN ITS 
} PRAISE.”’ 

Dr. Turner, of our New York Depository, sends us 
the following important letter received by him from 
a gentleman in Brooklyn: 

| “ BROOKLYN, M1 Hoyt St., Dec, 4th, 1882, 
Dr. JOHN TURNER, 862 Broadway, New York, 

“ Dear Doctor :—It is now over two years since a 
Home Treatment of the Comy Oxygen was 
obtained from you, and, being certain that you will 
feel interested to know with what success it has been 
used, I take this opportunity of informing you, 

“Thad been —- to ter influenza colds when 
I commenced using the Compound Oxygen, On 
leaving my head they invariably seated themselves 
in my lungs, rendering them very sore, and would same- 
times leave me a cough for months. I dreaded these 
colds more than my worst enemy. Since using the 
Oxygen [have not had one on my lungs, and J have 
frequently had one inhalati: away the cold so 
completely that the next day I could searce realize 
that I had had one at all. 

“ Other members of my family 
gen for the same purpose ; 
pepsia, and catarrh, with 
¢ tally in catarrh, 

‘I cannot speak too highly in its praise. 


a ery truly rs, 
lRawk W. DOUGHTY,’ 


**REFRESHING AS SLEEP.” 

A lady patient who has used Compound Oxygen 
for some time, and as often as she felt that her con- 
dition required, says, after speaking of the benefits 
certain of her friends had received 


yea: 
‘In my own case, the warm, pleasant inhalations 
as refreshing as a long sleep, 


and ps wong | 
soothing to my throat, so that I can 


read aloud two or 
three hours Without hoarseness or a constant ineli- 
nation to cough,” 


‘““NO MORE NERVOUS CHILLS.” 

A,patient in Batavia, Ill, in speaking of the unu- 
sual tax upon her strength in consequence of sick- 
ness in her family, says 

“T have had little time 
the out-of-door exercise I have 
no hesitation in saying that! 
supply of strength this fall I owe, with God's bless 
ings, tothe Compound Oxygen Treatment. J have 
no more nervous chills, sleep well at night, appetite 
sufficiently good, and gastric difficulty very much 
benefited.” 


SUMMING UP THE RESULTS OF A 
YEAR’S TREATMENT. 
| A lady patient in Lockport, N. Y., thus sums up 
| the results in-her ease of a year’s Compound Oxygen 
Treatment; 
“It isnow a year since 


ound 


thle 


arive 


have used the Oxy- 
for rheumatism, dys- 
good results, espe- 


equally 


are 


to care for myself or take 
needed, and J have 


believe my unusual 


I commenced using the 
the good results 
uch to say that I 

in every way and 

haustion which was 
remember the 


tis hard ” n 
am infinitely better. I am strong 
rarely suffer now from the ution 
my usual condition before, | 

time when I have been so /7 m headache as dur- 
ing the past year. My phys n rejoices in my im- 
provement, and assures me that lam going to get 


unnot 


| well now.” 


It contains a history of the dis- 


free of charge. 
f the remarkable results 


and a record of many 0 


‘ompound 


rY on Pactric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
| fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific C 


ist. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


ARKE) 


A.M., M, D, 


B.Mp 61109 and 


1111 Girard Sé. (Between Chestant & Market : 


Pa. 


Phila., 


























